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J. GEN. PAUL E. PEABODY, commander of the Blue forces 
IM the Second Army's Tennessee maneuvers, looks over a 
tactical map with his aides as he makes plans to take the 
“olfensive against the Red troops. —Photo by Second Army PRO 
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es. 2ud Army Troops 
In New River Tactics 


Special to Army Times 


SECOND ARMY HEADQUARTERS, SOMEWHERE IN TENNESSEE—Armies the world over 
are learning the value of a river as a line of defense and this week in Middle Tennessee’s rich blue- 
grass country the training-hardened soldiers of Second Army are applying the latest techniques of 
bridge blasting and bridge building along the winding gorge of the Cumberland River which cuts 
throught the heart of the maneuver area. 

River crossing and river defense is always a grueling test for the Army engineers. As the second 
problem of the maneuvers (scheduled to start Wednesday) gets underway, the engineers will have the 
job of locking heavy pontoon bridges together against the Cumberland’s swift current in the dead of 
night when there is less danger of observation by the enemy. Demolition squads will be kept busy 
wiring structures that span the river and making ready to blast them (theoretically) at the approach 





3 Stars 
To Devers 


Eighty Others Upped 


|tempted the river 





The Senate acted speedily yes- 
terday to confirm the nomination | 
of Maj. Gen. Jacob Loucks Devers 
of Washington, chief of the ar- 
mored forces, as lieutenant gen- 
eral. 


General Dever’s name was on a} 
long list of high ranking Army | 
and Navy officers sent to the Sen- | 
ate for approval for promotion by | 
the White House. 

Senator Chardlér, Democrat, of 
Kentucky, in calling up the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Devers, described him 
as “one of the ablest generals we 
have been able to produce.” Senate 
Majority Leader Barkley joined in 
the commendation. 

Included in the list of names was 

(Continued on Page 15) 








®of the attacking forces. 


In the first maneuver problem, 
concluded last week, the Blue forces, 
surging up from the south, had as 
their mission the seizure of three 
important crossings on the Cumber- 
land. Simulated parachute troops 
were used in the capture of the vital 
bridge at Hunters Point and, after 
the Cordell Hull Bridge at Carthage 
had been “blasted” Blue 
in assault 
several miles downstream 
town of Rome. 

The first 


near the 


in which the Red Army was ordered 
to defend the town of Lebanon and 


the river crossing at Hunters Point | questing the Secretary of State 
| of the state of their residence for 
|a ballot under Public Law 712, 
|which provides means for mem- 
|bers of 
| vote. 


against the Blue Army, rolling up to 
attack from Murfreesboro in the 
south. 
Reds Outnumbered 

The Red forces, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, were 
allowed 24 hours of uninterrupted 
preparation of defensive positions 
without observation by the enemy 
Blues who outnumbered them con- 
siderably. Red treepsiebored througtt 
mud and rain all night on the eve 
of the battle, placing and camou- 
flaging their guns and occupying 
strategic knolls south of Lebanon. 

Maj. Gen. Paul Peabody’s Blue 
troops launched a heavy offensive 
early the next morning and the first 
contact by opposing patrols of jeeps 

(Continued on Page 15) 





in to Receive Purple Heart 
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fewart Organizes Club 
or Wives of Officers 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—An Offi- 
’ Club has been organized at 
amp Stewart. 
The first meeting of the club was 
Miended by 65 officers’ wives and 
r women guests, with a lunch- 
Mand games of bridge and rummy. 
Harry J. Stahl, wife of Lieu- 
t Colonel Stahl of Camp Stew- 
is chairman. 


enemy action, 

The decoration will be forwarded to 
relatives at the time of the report of 
the death by the War Department, or 
as soon thereafter as possible. 

In addition to being awarded pos- 
thumously, the decoration will be 
awarded to persons who, while serv- 
ing with the Army in any capacity, 
are wounded in action or as a result 








omb Range Butts 
or Critical Metal 


A new vein of salvagable copper, nickel, lead and steel will 


ortly be tapped by the Army 


when operations begin to recover 


Kpended bullets from the rifle range butts at Fort Knox, Ky. 
The War Department has disclosed that excavations would 


immediately and that 
Id from the Fort Knox butts 
hed the volume indicated by 
imple digging, similar reclamation 
would be instituted nationally. 
Perimental excavations, conduct- 
by the Maintenance, Repair and 
vage Branch, Services of Supply, 
auced approximately 70 pounds 
feclaimable metal per cubic foot of 
Moved, It is estimated that a 
of 30 pounds. per cubic foot 
d be sufficient to render salvage 
tions practicable and profitable. 
Metal recovered in the sample 
ming at Fort Knox showed a high 
nt of copper nickel, a critical 
material. 
© technique employed 


if the 


in this 





Copies of the Army Times 
Ste made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 

trican Red Cross. 








® 
unusual type of mining required that 
the top of the target backstops be 
skimmed off with bulldozers, progres- 
sively cutting the butts down to the 
lowest level at which spent bullets 
may be found, The skimmed-off soil 
will be hydraulically washed and 
ferrous metals separated from the 
non-ferrous by magnetic separators. 

No complete estimate is available 
as to the total of reclaimable metal 
which may be buried in all the 
Army’s ranges as a result of training 
in rifle and pistol firing through the 
years. However, in the current year 
| alone, it is expected that 1,500,000,000 
}rounds of all small ammunition, in- 
| cluding .30 caliber machine gun and 
rifle, .45 caliber pistol, and .50 caliber 
|}machine gun, will be fired in the 
| ns of troops throughout the 
country this year, or an average of 
|}more than 100,000,000- rounds per 
| month, 
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of an act of the enemy, provided 
such wounds require medical treat- 
ment. 

Authorized by Washington 


The Purple Heart was authorized 
on Aug. 7, 1782, by Gen. George 
Washington from his headquarters at 
Newburgh, N. Y., during the Revo- 
lution. While special and commemo- 
rative medals had been issued by the 
United States prior to that date, no 
decorations had been authorized. 





It is believed that the Purple Heart 
was the first decoration in history 
which had a general application to 
all ranks of soldiers. 

In his order, General Washington 
directed that “whenever any sMgu-| 
larly meritorious action is performed, 
the author of it shall be permitted 
to wear on his facings, over his left 
breast, the figure of a heart in purple | 
cloth or silk, with narrow lace bind-| 
ing.” | 

Glory for All 
“The road to glory in a patriot 


{ 





Coffee in Bed 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—They 
are still talking about the prize 
comeback of Cpl. Vincent Campo 
of Brooklyn in his “life’s big em- 
barrassing moment.” 

During field maneuvers in the 
vicinity of Camp Edwards one 
night, his section was working late 
and his staff officer asked him to 
go to the field kitchen for sand- 
wiches and hot coffee. He did this 
and was hurriedly returning taking 
a short cut through a wooded 
area, when he stumbled over a 
sleeping officer, spilling the hot 
coffee on him, 

The officer awoke with a shriek. 
Said Corporal Campo: 

“Will you have some coffee, 
sir?” 








The Purple Heart, America’s oldest military decoration, will be@army and a free country Is thus 
awarded to the nearest of kin of military or civilian personnel who, 
while serving in any capacity with the Army, die as a result of 


opened to all,” the order stated. 

On Feb. 22, 1932, the War Depart- 
ment revived the Purple Heart out 
of respect to the memory and the 
military achievements 
Washington, 

The decoration is in the form of a 
gold heart with a gold silhouette of 
General Washington in the center of 
its face. This is mounted on a back- 
ground of purple enamel. The medal 


is suspended from a purple ribbon 
which is edged in white. 


of General 


troops at- |; 
boats | 





War 
Ballots 





Army Sends Them to 
‘Soldier Voters Overseas 


maneuver battle was a| 
furiously-fought three-day encounter | 


Thousands of post cards have 
|already been sent to overseas 
|bases for use of soldiers in re- 


the Armed Forces to 


At distant bases where it would 
be impossible to send the cards and 
have them returned in time -for-the 
soldier to vote in the November 
elections, commanding officers have 
been furnished with the form of the 
card and a summary of the Law, so 
that application for ballots may be 
prepared there and sent direct to 
Secretaries of State. 

Commanding ojcers will try to 
insure that every eligible member 6f 
the Army has an opportunity to vote 
if he so desires. 

In each post, camp, station and 
organization an officer will supervise 
the handling of ballots cast under 
provisions of Public Law 712, as well 
as ballots for such state elections 
as may be provided for by the laws 
of the various states. 

Each voter is required to attest to 
his eligibility and status, under oath. 
Any commissioned officer may ad- 
minister such oaths. 

Following passage of Public Law 
712 on September 17, the War De- 
partment set up machinery to place 
ballots in the hands of military per- 
sonnel eligible to vote in the most 
expeditious manner possible. 
| As soon as the application cards 
| were printed, they were sent to over- 
seas bases by air wherever possible. 








Surprise Visits Often 
Don’t Work Out 


Relatives of men in the armed services were advised this week 
by Randall J. LeBoeuf Jr., president of National Travelers Aid Asso- 


ciations, to make “no surprise visits” to men at their posts. 


In 


suggesting ‘‘ten commandments” for those visiting servicemen posts, 


| Mr. LeBoeuf explained that its 
| prompted USO Travelers Aid Service 


to formulate a set of rules for the 
guidance of visitors. 

After explaining that “surprise 
visits, in most cases, lead to nothing | 
but bitter and expen’’e disappoint- | 
ments,” Mr. LeBoeuf usted the “ten | 
commandments” as follows: 

1. Visitors must know the name, | 
rank, unit, exact address and, if pos- 
sible, the military number of the 
servicemen they seek. 

2. Advise the serviceman by reg- 
istered mail of your visit and wait 
for an answer before starting. 

3. Plans for housing, transporta- 
tion, time of arrival, etc., should be 
understood by the visitor and serv- 
iceman before the start of the jour. 
ney. Arrange for a meeting place. 

4. Disregard rumors on move- 
ments of military or naval units 
which are the stations of your rela- 
tives, 

5. Do not seek information on 





casualties of any Army or Navy 


experience in 989 USO units had 





' 


| headquarters. Such information Is 
|sent at once to the designated next 
of kin and is not available to others. 


6. Arrange for rooms before you 
start. In many places such arrange- 


|ments must be made many days in 


advance, 


7. Leave the baby home unless 
you have made arrangements for a 
room in a place where children are 
allowed. 

8. Have sufficient funds to allow 
for several delays. 

9. Don’t talk about your visit or 
discuss the location or movements of 
your friends or relatives in the 
service, 

10. Go to your local USO Travel- 
ers Aid and have the attendant 
assist in making your plans. By con- 
tact with other USO Travelers Ald 
units arrangements can be made for 
rooms, ete, 



























Wasrincton, D! C., September 26, 1942 








AND THIS, folks, is what sakes a man go wild ‘when, alter 
having had three blowouts, he is let loose in a QM warehouse 


where the Army is guarding its supply of rubber. 
‘fellow here is T/4 Grattan English of Fort Bliss, Tex. 





The 





Last-Minute Pass Permits 
Corporal Attend Convention 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex.—Cpl. George 
A. Bell, 42, of Camp Bowie, didn’t 
miss the American Legion’s annual 
national convention in Kansas City 
last week-end after all, but for a 
while his prospects of getting there 
didn’t seem too bright. 

It was important to him, too, be- 
cause he hadn’t missed a National 
Legion convention anywhere in the 
United States in the last 23 years. He 
had made them all since World War 
I, when he served 27 months with 
U. S. forces. 





Sergeant Gets Furlough 
For 10th Armored Name 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—The 
Armored Tigers!” 


“10th 


That's the official title selected for | 


the 10th Armored Division, chosen 
from more than 900 entries sub- 
mitted by enlisted personnel of the 
division during a recent contest. 
Master Sgt. Sterling G. Thompson, 
©perations sergeant of the 3rd Ar- 
mored Regiment submitted the win- 
ning title. His prize is a seven-day 
furlough. Four other enlisted men 
received one-day passes 


“honorable mention” entries. 





each for|it was announced at First Service 
|Command Headquarters. 


Corporal Bell re-enlisted in the 
Army last March 25, was assigned to 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo. and 
later transferred to the Quarter- 
master Detachment, 1853rd Unit, 
Camp Bowie, as a motor mechanic. 
Work at the motor pool has been 
so heavy of late that it seemed im- 
possible that he would be able to 
get away for this year’s convention. 

But Lt. Finley E. Milstead, his im- 
mediate superior, recommended a 
five-day pass to Capt. Lyle McLean, 
commanding officer of the Quarter- 
master Detachment, and Captain 
McLean approved the pass, 

So Corporal Bell, all smiles, boarded 
a bus for Kansas City Friday after- 
noon. When he returns, he plans 
to organize a legion post at Camp 
Bowie. 


KP Made Easier but It 
Only Means More Drill 


BOSTON—Soldiers on KP duty are 
sure to enthuse over a recent deci- 
sion of the Quartermaster Corps to 
purchase millions of pounds of quick- 
frozen vegetables which require no 
kitchen preparation prior to cooking, 








Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out-the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 











boxer I ever faced. He really h 
old light heavyweight champ, were< 
two of the smartest boxers I ever 
ran across. They were fast and ex- 
tremely hard to hit.” 
Risko, who has met every light- 
heavyweight and heavyweight cham- 
pion in the last 20 years, with the 
exception of Jack Dempsey and Joe 
Louis, but never has had a crack 
at a world’s championship, gazed 
meditatively across the battalion 
area which is now home to him— 
as a trainee in this Anti-Aircraft 
replacement training center. 

Still Wants Chance 
He puffed rapidly on the big black 
stogie, and began again: “Some day 
I still hope to get a crack at that 
title. I'd like to fight Joe Louis. T’™ 
still in top physical condition and 
could get in good fighting shape with 
a little training.” 
And Private Risko, who took part 
in 178 bouts over a 15-year period 
studded with many brilliant victo~- 
ies, and who once had Gene Tunney 
on the floor—only to lose a close 
decision, wasn’t joking either. De- 
spite his 39 years—he’ll be 40 in 
December—he looks to be in near- 
perfect condition. 





thoughtfully on a big, black cigar. 


By CORPORAL JIM KLUTTZ 


“Well,” he began, 


ad a terrific wallop. But Gene 


Pvt. Risko Wants Crack at Louis 


FORT EUSTIS, Va.—A billowing cloud of smoke rose in the air as Pvt. Johnnie Risko puf 
“Td say Max Baer was the hardest hitt; 
Tunney and Mike McTigue, 





After arriving in camp it didn’t 
take him long to find a boxing ring 
and punching bag nearby. Asked 
what he thought of the heavyweight 
championship match next month be- 
tween Louis and Conn, he answered 
between grunts: “It'll be Louis in 
two rounds.” 

During his ring career Risko was 
tagged “The Cleveland Baker Boy,” 
and “The Cleveland Rubber Man.” 
The latter was handed him by New 
York sports writers during his first 
few fights in Madison Square Gar- 
den because of his ability to absorb 
punishment and bounce right back 
for more. 


Started in 1921 


He launched his ring career early 
in 1921 as an amateur, and wound 
up his active participation as a pro- 
fessional in 1935 after pounding out 
decisions over Tuffy Griffiths, Mickey 
Walker and King Levinsky. Since 
that time he has spent his time 
fightin gexhibitions with wrestlers 
and refereeing boxing and wrestling 
matches. 

It was not until 1925 that he had 


on t 


Ro 


two 


get 


In 
lost 
was 


In 





Boats in the Desert 


his first big match. That was 
Gene Tunney, and Risko had 


world’s 


Manassa Mauler. 
ter got an‘ offer of more money 
meet Jack Sharkey in New Yor 
and once again Risko was left he 
ing the bag. 


I 
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he floor in the fourth ro 


A year later Tunney took a 10-ro 
decision over Jack Dempsey for tyme’ 
world’s heavyweight championshi 


mero Rojak, the Chilean c 


pion, then crossed the path of { 
“Rubber Man.” ' 
first meeting in 12 rounds, but j 
10-round return engageme 
Risko was victorious both times, 
In 1929 he gave Jack Sharkey 
good beating. He then expected 


Rojak won 





a crack at Tunney and 


championship, 


Left Holding the Bag 
1927, right after Dempsey 
to Tunney the first time, 
all set for a match with 
However, the 


1932, the “Cleveland Ru 


Man” met Max Schmeling and 
a close decision. The original ¢ 
tract called for a return match, 
Schmeling failed to uphold his 
of the bargain. 






but t 
“Fighting Marine” retired — leavyj 
Risko holding the bag. 
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—Desert. To: The Army Times. 


War Ain't Brooklyn, 
Dodger Fan Finds Out 


WITH THE U.S. ARMY ON DESERT MANEUVERS—Subject 


“I am a guy from Brooklyn, see, and the two things I want 
to see win most are my Uncle Sam and the Dodgers. But what I 
want to know is what is going on in this desert. 


That same year Risko fought Te 
Galento. the “Beer Barrel Poke 
and copped a 10-round decision. D 
ing the course of the match 
“Rubber Man” knocked out all 
“Two-ton Tony’s” front teets. 
the bout Risko said to Galent 
“Tony, I’m sorry that had to h 
pen.” The reply was, “What 
heck, somebody else would have do 
it if you hadn't.” 


with Joe Louis. But Risko suffe 





“I am a driver, see, and I am driv- 
ing a big one along in a jeep and 
muttering to myself and he says to 


sergeant, 


‘Where at did this here 


two broken ribs in training and 
match was postponed. 2When th 
were scheduled the second 1 















In 1935 he was signed for a matd 
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me, ‘Private, what seems to be your 
trouble?’ 
“And I tell him, see. I tell him 
that yesterday I seen a bird’s nest 
in a big spiny six foot cactus, and 
that things never was like that in 
Flatbush. And the big one laughs 
and says, ‘Now, son, don’t let a little 
thing like that worry you; every- 
thing is going to be all right,’ and 
just then a civilian car passes us on 
this desert road out in the middle of 
nowhere with a rowboat on top of 
ms pointed to it and says ‘See 
what I mean? What is that character 
doing with a row boat out here, sir?’ 
“Just the Desert” 
“And the big one says slowly, ‘It’s 
just the desert, my boy,’ and so we 
drive along for a while and pretty 
soon fall in behind a guy driving a 
1925 old model roadster. Pretty soon 
this guy stops his car, gets out and, 
opening the turtleback, picks out 
a shovel and starts shoveling sand 
into the back end. 
ow here we are in the middle of 
Mojav, see, and this ain’t right, see? 
And the big one says, ‘Driver, stop 
this car’ and I stop the car and he 
says to the guy, ‘What do you find 
about this sand that is different from 
the rest of the sand hereabout?’ 
And the guy says ‘Nothin.’ It’s all 
damn sand.’ 
“And the big one says, ‘Well, what 
are you shoveling sand into the back 
end of your car for?’ And this guy 
says, ‘to give it weight in the back. 
I’m stuck in the sand.’ And the big 
one grunts and says, very abruptly, 
‘Private, drive on.’ 
“And pretty soon we come to one 
of those saw-toothed mountain passes 
and the big one looks up and sees 


dog come from?’ And the mess serg- 
eant says, ‘Soldier, that there is a 
Desert Chow Hound. They got chow 
hounds everywhere,’ he says. ‘Even 


bout. 


Louis was unable to appea rfor 
So the “Baker Boy’ ‘gave 
trying to get the match and reti 
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in the desert,’ he says and looks at 
me very coldly. And all I got to say 
is, ‘what is going on in this desert? 
Things was never like this in Fiat- 
bush.” 
Very truly yours, 

(signed) JOHNNY DOUGHBOY. 

P.S. Could you please tell me who 
won today on acount of the sports 
scores are not much of hereabouts. 
If the Dodgers was rained out they 
should come out here on account they 
will never be rained out I guarantee. 

J. D 





‘Alaska Highway Ready 
For Use December | 


Several months ahead of schedule, 
the Canadian-Alaskan Military High- 
way, which has been under construc- 
tion by the United States Army En- 
gineers since last March, will be 
ready for Army use early this winter. 

The Engineers expect to finish the 
pioneer road about December 1, 1942. 
Plans are now being made for winter 
traffic over the complete route of 
approximately 1,600 miles between 
that date and April 1, 1943, the period 
during which the highway and the 
rivers of the region it traverses will 
be frozen. During the months of 
April and May it is believed the road 
will be unsuitable for heavy traffic 
owing to thaws and excessive. mois- 
ture following the break-up of 
winter. 








GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin.. 
ular colors. 


10¢ 
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THE ARMY’ $ FAVORITE 


SHINE! 


GRIFFIN—the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century... 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 

e...is the shoe polish for youl 
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a little peep right on top of a 500- 
foot precipice. It looked like some 
great big guy had picked it up and 
set it there for there wasn’t any 
road to see. And the big one says, 
‘Private, how did that peep ever get 
there?’ 

“And I says, 
desert.’ 


‘Sir, it is just this 


Chow Hound, Now 
“And tonight when I go up to the 
mess tent I see a little puppy dog 
And three days ago when we moved 
in there wasn’t nothin’ but mesquite 
and sand and cactus. And now there 
is a dog. And so I says to the mess 




















KNOW YOUR MONEY! 


How many of these money questions can 
you answer—What is the origin of ‘dol- 
lar.” “dime.” 
Service Bureau's new 32-page illustrated 
booklet ‘MONEY OF THE U. S.” will teil 
you the meanings of these constantly used 
terms. This unusual booklet celates the 
history of money trom its beginnings down 
through American Colonial days and up 
to the present. [ft tells about the sew 
coins. soon to be put into circulation de- 
signed to save metals needed in the war. 


‘two bits? Our Washingtos | 


























































ARMY TIMES 1942 lt also describes how money is made? 
Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. Just Ty Time how to identify counterteit coins and bills? 
Enclosed is One Dollar for Six Months Subscription. lists the premium values of many rare 
Medl to DANVILLE, Ky. — The baseball U. &. coins Mail Ghees conte caretully 
team at Darnall General Hospital wrapped. in the coupon below and your 
Address here just finished its season in copy will be sent to your promptly. 
time. Darnall Hospital is going to 
City State expand and one of the buildings Clip the Coupon 
will cover the team’s playing field. | 
Name i THE ARMY TIMES, 
Address WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, Dept. 202, 
= —_— — << <= am as | 1018 THIRTEENTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
t State 
City t FREE 32 PAGE i I enclose fifteen cents for my copy of “BASEBALL’S IMMORTALS.” 
My address is CATALOG NAME : 
Enclose $1.00 for each subscription. Gift card will be sent and | Soveltion coperel. Write today fet nen 
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rivers and assign lawyers to the 


permanent kitchen police 


detail. 


Classification System Eliminates 
Square Pegs in Round Holes 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—One standby of Army humor, that, curiously, has dropped out of sight 
in this war is the story of the whimsical first sergeant who liked to make company clerks out of truck 





If the old top kick is still around, 
e has had to learn now ways, His 
favorite form of amusement has been 
ped by the highly effective sys- 
of classifying men that are in 
iorce in the 78th “Lightning Divi- 
jon and in all other units of Amer- 
ea’s 1942 Army. 
Every effort is made in the Light- 
ng Division to give a man a job 
nich his skills, intelligence and ap- 
tude fit him to handle most capably, 
Capt. W. E. Shelton, division classifi- 
thilestion officer, said. 
Adaptions Made 

The classification plan being used 
the 78th to place its enlisted men 
is based on a standard Army model, 
st with adaptations devised as they 
needed. 
“a division has a certain number 
skilled jobs it must fill,” Captain 
elton said. “For that reason we 
nust, first of all, try to find men for 
ihe jobs and not jobs for the men.” 
However, Maj. Gen. Edwin T. 
ker Jr., commanding general of 
ine Lightning Division, has been ex- 
t in his instructions that direct 
be made of every soldier’s abili- 
Hes and talents. In this way, Gen- 

Parker believes, a man will not 
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t hol 
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it Tom—Bnly be well-satisfied with what he 
Poke doing, but also will be of the 
n. Dulireatest possible value to the Army. 
ch New Unit 

all The 78th Division, a newly activat- 
















i unit, originally was assigned its 
ota of officers and non-commis- 


to foned gfficers to serve as a cadre 
iat skeleton around which the divi- 
ve dommion is being built. The enlisted 


en sent to the division to bring 
to full strength are called filler 
placements. 
When a trainload of troops as- 
ed to the 78th as filler replace- 
nents arrives at the camp, it is met 
one of the division’s four receiv- 
ng units. Then, while the men are 
sing billeted in temporary quarters. 
heir records are taken at once to 
division classification and assign- 
ent building. 

There Captain Shelton, his assist- 
nts and the personnel adjutants of 
he 78th’s infantry regiments, artil- 

>) ry battalions and separate units 
m1 be ready to assign the men. 

Tabulated on Blackboard 
At one end of the building is a 
itrge blackboard chart, 20 feet long 
nd 6 feet high. Except for the 
lorful red and white lightning 

h insignia of the 78th occupying 

space at the top, the blackboard 

covered with figures used to tabu- 
ie the men assigned to each unit 


on th 


‘for 
Zave 













lish br the various specialized positions. 
the The soldier’s qualification cards, 
"ees mown officially as form 20, is the 
sall ey to the entire classification setup. 
post yn these are listed and checked each 
10 to oldier’s background and capabilities, 





cation and his score on the Army 
general classification test. 

This test is an index of a man’s 
general capacity to learn. Captain 
Shelton explains that the test is 
more a yardstick of how well a man 
will be able to adjust himself to 
some type of Army job and under- 
stand and carry out orders. A sol- 
dier’s score determines in which 
ability group, ranging from 1 to 5, 
he is to be rated. 


Two Types of Specialists 


Cards are sorted to note the men 
with leadership qualities and those 
with previous military experience. 
Then the specialists are separated 
from the non-military specialists. 
Men fated as non-military special- 
ists who might be substituted for 
other needed specialists are ear- 
marked, 

Actually, Captain Shelton explains, 
there are no non-specialists. Every 
man, whether he is a rifleman, cook’s 
helper or first sergeant, has a par- 
ticular job to do as well as he pos- 
sibly can. The term specialist refers 
to work that calls for a peculiar skill 
or ability. 

Because of the great need for qual- 
ified radio operators jin a fighting 
division, all men classified originally 
as non-military specialists who at- 
tain a certain score on the general 
classification test are given the radio 
code aptitude test before they are 
assigned in order to determine 
whether they might qualify for this 
training. 


Assigned to Units 

The next step is to assign the 
incoming men to regiments, battal- 
ions and other separate units. Each 
assignment, is made in accordance 
with the requirements and previous 
assignments as indicated by the mas- 
ter chart on the blackboard. Every 
organization will have a fair share 
of available skills, and of men classi- 
fied according to their mental abili- 
ties. 

The unit personnel officers on hand 
in the classification building make 
their assignments to companies, bat- 
teries or detachments in the unit, 
with the exception of specialists 
whom they wish to interview later. 
A card file of men possessingfunusual 
skills and abilities also is kept on 
file at division headquarters, 
Accurate classification of every sol- 
dier in the beginning is one of the 


primary aims of this system. How- 
ever, the way is always open to re- 
classifying a man and assigning him 
to another type of work if it is found 
to be advisable. Such factors are 
emotional stability and adaptability, 
or the lack of these qualities some- 
times make this necessary. 

And there isn’t a thing the old 
first sergeant who doted on creat- 
ing misfits can do about it. He prob- 
ably wouldn’t even be a top sergeant 





in this new Army anyway. 





Just What 
He Wanted 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.—A Caro- 
lina mid-day sun was beating down 
indifferently at 95 degrees at Lt. 
Andrew W. Sullivan, 26-year-old 
Field Artillery officer in the 78th 
“Lightning” Division, wound up a 
10-mile cross-country hike, his uni- 
form, helmet, gas mask and pack 
soaked with perspiration. 

The lieutenant wearily dragged 
himself into his battery orderly 
room, his thoughts harking back to 
the palm trees he used to lie under 
at his home in Tallahassee, Fla. 
Someone handed him a fat package, 
from his sister-in-law, Mrs. George 
T. Sullivan of Hattiesburg, Miss. 

“I hope this is an electric fan,” 
Lieutenant Sullivan remarked to 
listeners who were too hot from the 
hike to pay him much heed. 

It wasn’t. It was a heavy woolen, 
knit sweater. The lieutenant ex- 
pects to use it some day, but not in 
North Carolina in September. 





Company Collects “Two 
Tons of Scrap at Camp 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—In the 
round-up of scrap iron made by men 
of the 800th Signal Service Regiment 
here, one company collected an esti- 
mated two tons of material. 

The winning company’s two tons 
stood beside the orderly room as 
high as a man’s head. It contained 
part of an old Model T Ford, found 
on the reservation; an old fence, 
stovepipes, oil drums and automobile 





Parts. 











ncluding his civilian work, his edu- 
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} tar® Pipes! Each one is made of the same 
iol NE IMPORTED MEDITERRA- 





EAN BRIAR you've always smoked. 
a remember that IMPERIAL’s ex- 
Husive Honey-Treatment (real honey, 
the bowl) makes these pipes smoke 
et, and mild from the very first 
i. Smoke IMPERIAL—you don’t 
to “break it in”! 
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Look at those lugs ! Theyre always pullin’ that 
maneuver when my throat feels like the Sahara! 











@ Just the thought of a cool, 
sparkling glass of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon is enough to make 
anyone’s mouth water. 

It’s blended —just like finest 
champagnes. 33 fine brews 
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33 Fine Brews Blended into ONE Great Beer 
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ts oo to 1 you't go for it, too 


... everyone in the service does 


blended into one great beer. 

That’s why it has such extra- 

delicious flavor. Enjoy some 

today—in the handsome dress 

parade bottle —or on draft in 
~ the best places. 


Copyright 192, Pabst 
Brewing Company. Milwaukee 
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COL. ROBERT A. WILLARD (left), commanding officer of the 
Signal Corps Replacement Training Center at Camp Crowder, 
Mo., is shown presenting a $21,025.15 check to the Army 
Emergency Relief Fund local secretary-treasurer, Capt. Dudley 
J. Stone. The money was contributed by officers and men of 
the SCRTC during a recent 10-day campaign. 





Citizens Outfit Dayroom 
For Anti-Aircraft Unit 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—The gen- 
erosity of citizens of York, Pa., will 
soon provide an attractive, well- 
equipped dayroom for the soldiers 
of a Camp Stewart antiaircraft bat- 
tery. 

A total of $165 has been collected 








for the dayroom by the Women’s 
Welfare Club of the American Chain 
and Cable Company at York. 

The dayroom donation was the re- 
sult of a letter written to York 
by the battery commander. who had 


been tipped off by one of his men, 
a York native, that the Bundles for 
America organization of York was 
doing splendid work for the soldiers. 
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These Publications of The Adju- 
tant General’s School—Can You 
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(1) Quarterly Digest of War Department 
Objectives. For period April 1, 1942, | 


sioned and enlisted staff and administrative Hl 
Contains a digest of the more im- i 
portant letter directives published by the War Hi 
Department, and a check list of other direc- i 
tives, War Department circulars, War Depart- il 
ment bulletins, and Army Regulations. 
stricted, confidential and secret matter not in- | 

In the future each volume will cover iI 
a three-month period. I 


50c per copy or by subscription $1.50 per year 
ORDERS — Revised June, 


Includes a discussion and specimen copies of Mi 
General Orders, Special Orders, Bulletins and 
Circulars. New edition incorporates abbrevia- I 
tions, symbols and telegraphic English author- 
ized by W.D. Circular No. 
pamphlet is a “must” for all who write or pub- 
lish military directves. 


Adjutant General’s School Lecture 


Series. No. 1—The Army Personnel System. i] 
No. 2—Leadership. No. 3—General and Spe- 
cial Staffs. No. 4—Administration of the Army. i 
No. 5—A Standard Operating Procedure for a I 
Regimental Adjutant's Office. 

Correspondence—A Check List. 


An Investment in These Publications Will Return | 
You Big Profits! They Will Help You Do a Better i 
Job—And Get Ahead Fast! Use the Order Form | 


ARMY TIMES, BOOK DEPT. 
| Daily News Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





copies of ORDERS (see description above) at 


50c per copy, postpaid. 
copies of the Lecture Series. (see above). 
—No. 2; —No. 3; —No. 4; —No. i} 


Important aid to commis- 
Re- I 


1942. |] 


13, 1942. This : 
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50c per copy postpaid 


No. 6—Military fH 
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for the following: i 


copies QUARTERLY DIGEST OF WAR DE- ff 
PARTMENT DIRECTIVES (at 50c per copy), fff 
December, 1941, to March, 1942, or i 


QUARTERLY DIGEST OF 


WAR DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVES at $1.50 per 
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Press Corps in Prospect 





Soldier-Reporter Plan Finds Solid Ground 


The soldier-correspondent plan, 
proposed by Army Times nearly a 
month ago, is gaining advocates 
among military and _ civilian 
higher-ups in Washington — ac- 
¢ording to Arthur Krock, famed 
New York Times correspondent. 


In a Sunday article, September 
20, Krock said that important 
officers and civilian chiefs are 
coming to believe that the men 
who fight the battle are the ones 
able to describe it accurately. He 
cited as examples of soldier- 
writers those used by the Rus- 
sian and German armies and the 
U. S. Marines. 


In addition to his statements illus- 
trated on this page, Krock had this 
to say: 

“Both press and public in this 
country have been. dissatisfied with 
conflicting rules of censorship, long 
delays in clearing dispatches and 
other military regulations for cover- 
ing the news of the war. This is 
quite apart from the argument over 
whether it was necessary, for se- 
curity’s sake, to withhold such facts 
as the sinking of the Yorktown for 
three months and nine days and the 
battleship damages at Pearl Harbor 
for what is already more than nine 
months. The dissatisfaction is di- 
rected at the delay policy on dis- 
patches, giving details of the gen- 
eral results of military actions which 
have already been announced in offi- 
cial communiques. 

“The advocates of the officer-re- 
porter system agree that the pro- 
tests are well-based, but they em- 
ployed them as support for their plan 
because, they say, the matters com- 
plained of would be eliminated by 
confining news of military action to 
official channels. They further as- 
sert that if the independent war 
correspondent is abolished and offi- 
cer-correspondents substituted, de- 
lays in reporting news will grow less 
under the influence of such a corps. 
The high commands, they say, will 
be much more inclined to accept the 
view of an official reporter that a 
fact may safely be dispatched than 
that of an independent correspondent 
who may not unfairly be suspected of 
having his judgment influenced by 
his calling and the interest of his 
employer in getting a steady flow 
of news. 

“The press, of course, is expected 
to oppose total adoption of the Ma- 
rine Corps system, but those, who 
endorse it and want to make it ex- 
clusive are not certain whether a 
majority of the newspaper-reading 
Public will object if anw when it is 
thus established, reasons are openly 


given and results are available for |+ 


Inspection. They think it possible, 
however, that a barrage of attack 
from the press would arouse the pub- 
lic to view the innovation as a mili- 
tary gazette plan, designed to cover 
up error. 

“That is why its advocates have 
not come into the open. But they 
do not lack any faith in their idea 
because they have not yet been au- 
thorized to support in public its 
extension throughout the armed 
services. And they deny any in- 
spiration to set up a military ga- 
zette as a shield of blunders or to 
abridge the freedom of the press. 
Civilian reporters, they point out, 


are already subject to the orders of |; 


commanders as to their movements 
and to the military censors as to 


what they dispatch and when. The 
extension, they contend, is no 
greater invasion, and all is made 


necessary by the conditions of mod- 
ern war. This correspondent must 
concede that they speak in good 
faith, and that those with whom he 
has discussed the project include 
promising in demanding release of 
bad news and the full facts as to 
military mistakes.” 











you look at Russia. 


weight. 
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be remains to be seen. 





' ‘Lim Vinned-_Ferg-29 
The Place For Army Reporters 


Press relations (so-called) should start, at the battle line. 


Red Star Makes War News 


Vf there is any doubt of the efficacy of this, we should have 
Practically all the war news on Russia that 
appears in American papers was gathered by soldiers. The Army 
paper, Red Star, is run by the Commissariat or Department of War. 
It has one principal purpose: the information and instruction of the 
millions of men who comprise’ Russia's land and air forces. 

It has twelve men in Moscow—a technical staff. Red Star’s 50 
reporters are at the front, rifles in one hand, pencils in the other. 
Even Red Army generals write for this paper. 
chute action, the use of its two-man antitank rifle are described 
by experts in their job. Red Star also informs the Russian soldier 
on what his allies are doing on other fronts. The paper carries 


But it grew out of practically nothing and therefore may be 
said to be moving forward. With the news outfit the Army already 
has, why shouldn't it too straighten out and go-somewhere? 


Tank battles; para- 


Lest it be thought that this idea is too revolutionary for use 
in the United States Army, we would like to point out that the 
U.S. Marines have already started a similar organization of their 


The Marines are enlisting experienced newsmen in a corps of 
“Combat Observers.” These men take a six-week course in military 
training at Parris Island, are then sent to Quantico for another two 
weeks of special instruction, made sergeants and shipped imme- 
diately to the fighting front. They, too, carry guns, but being trained 
observers, their mission is to observe all they can and fight only 
when necessary. The corps is still young and how effective it will 














Since this is wartime, why 


back home. 


CA rem ge Jormeer— erg. 2 2 





not stop thinking of press relations. 


as entertainment’ and begin thinking of it in terms of information 
and instruction? G-2’s function in battle is familiar to everyone. 
Why shouldn’t it play a part beforé and after the battle, tqo? 


We think there is no questioning the fact that the Army needs 
to know itself. We do not doubt that experience now being gained 
in places like the Solomons and Dieppe is being sent to the troops 
But we do not think that is being done as swiftly 
and as thoroughly as it might. 
































Me OE Flat — Say? 20 


Nevertheless, there are important officers and civilian chiefs 
of the armed services whose belief grows firmer with every battle 
report that modern war requires the abolition. of the independent 
press war correspondent and the substitution of the officer- 
reporter who, notably in Germany and Russia, has produced a very 
high grade of officially approved accounts of military action. Not- 


ing the progress of the experiment @— 





which the Navy is making in this 
field, a high military officer proph- 
esied the other day that within a 
year the independent war corre- 
sporndent will be a figure of the 
past. 

The Navy and Marine Corps of- 
ficers who sent the accounts of 
fighting in the Pacific actually 
participated in ‘t, and good judges 
agree that their descriptions were 
clear, accurate, technically precise 
and yet invested with sufficient 
color to make them readable. Bal- 
anced against this are® several 
facts, however. Under the officer- 
reporter system all newspapers 
must publish the same account of 
every action, What is Yeported of 






















There is another advocacy afoot 
in connection’with war information, 
but this does not appear to have 
as many influential supporters in 
Washington as the officer-reporter 
plan. It proposes to unite the now 
‘separate bureaus of war intelli- 
gence and publicity in both the 
Army and the Navy. In each de- 
partment intelligence and public 
relations would be forged into one 
bureau instead of operating indi- 
vidually as at present, with the 
latter adhering to the policy laid 
down by the intelligence section. 


war will be only that which satis. 
fies the high command as inform- 
ing, but unobstructive to general 
strategy and current plans. The 
trained selective function of the 
civilian reporter, which produces 
the human interest and “feature” 
stories that are such an important 
part of the newspaper product, will 
be missing. No varied angle of 
observation or emphasis can come 
into such dispatches, 


Marine Corps’ System 

In the Marine Corps, however, 
these disadvantages have been 
weighed and judged as far less jm- 
portant than the merits of the offi- 
cer-reporter system. The Marine 
officer who is assigned to report 
action in which he participates is 
trained first as a soldier, and until 
he has acquired that status he 
must await training for the second. 
part of his duty. Usually he has 
had a grounding of journalism at 
college, “and sometimes in profes- 
sional reporting. But he must be 
a soldier first. 

It is the theory of this method 
that no one can write accurately 
and in proper balance of a mili- 
tary action unless he has partici- 
pated in it and comprehends the 


professional factors; that such @ 


reporter knows as @ matter of 
professional knowledge what is 
censorable, and therefore his copy 
can be cleared more quickly and 
with a far lighter degree of in- 
spection by censors. It is held that 
the official Marine Corps accounts 
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-—Herblock in Wilmington News 





**Yuh Pays Yer Money”’ 


Perfect examples of press befuddlement turned up this week 
in stories released a day apart by the United Press and the Asso- 
ciated Press. Below we give you the lead paragraphs. 


New Nazi Planes 


Prove Tool Changover 

LONDON, Sept. 21—(AP)—Quali- 
fied British observers said today 
that the appearance of four new 
German warplanes on the world’s 
battlefronts in the last few weeks 
indicated that Reichsmarshal Goer- 
ing had achieved a major re-tooling 
“swap over” in the German aircraft 
industry. 


Nazis Unable to 


Improve Planes 

LONDON, Sept. 22.—(UP)—Avia- 
tion circles said today that Germany 
atill was fighting the war with only 
modified models of the planes she 
used at the start, in contrast to the 
Allied policy in consistently bring- 
ing out new types of warplanes. 
There was no evidence that the 
Germans were doing any retooling 
now. 


This is one reason why the military forces should set up their 
own fact-gathering agencies and make them work in one direction. 
Of course, it won’t stop the present “military expert” from earning 


a living but, once ‘shorn of 


any pfetense to authenticity, his yarns 


might be rendered less bewildering to himself and everyone else. 





Illinois Voting 


The article marked “Ballots and 
Bullets” in your issue of September 
12 has just been called to my atten- 
tion. Reference to that part of the 
article setting ou the procedure to 
be followed by the servicemen of the 
state of Illinois in obtaining a ballot 
is misleading and same should read 
as follows: 

Postal cards requesting a ballot 
will be furnished to the serviceman 
by his commanding officer and same 
should be executed and forwarded 
to the Secretary of State immediate- 
ly. The Secretary of State will then 
arrange to have the ballot and in- 
structions forwarded to the voter, 
who upon completing his vote, will 
then return the ballot to the proper 
official according to the instructions, 
who in turn will deposit same with 
the proper election officials. 

EDWARD J. HUGHES, 

Secretary of State, Springfield, Ill. 
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War of the Rivers 


‘ 


It becomes increasingly apparent that the U. S. Army is pu 
ting more and more emphasis on training for river fighting, bol 


offensive and defensive. 


This is not an altogether new aspect of training, but seems 
be in line with a new recognition of the importance of rivers 


defensive lines and the necessity of getting across them quickly i 


offensive actions, 


Most concrete evidence of this theory may be found in th 
Battle of Russia. Throughout the war, the strongest resistance 
been made by Russian armies with rivers at their backs. And t 
Germans have learned, with each succeeding engagement, how 4 
advance despite this sort of opposition and to do it with increasit 


facility. 


Each check in the Russian war can be marked by rivers— 
Dniester, Dnieper, Donets, Don, and finally the Volga. Each stre 


has been decreasingly difficult for the Germans because they hai 
been evolving new methods as they go along. The Don was easi 


to cross than the Dneiper. 


New developments would seem to indicate that the U. S. Arm 
is aware that in some war areas the superior ability to hold ¢ 
cross rivers is going to count for much, and that training in thi 
phase of warfare is of paramount importance. 


; The building of bridges is, of course, nothing new to the B 
gineers. They have been doing it for a long time. But training 


this action has been supplemented 


by new methods and the a 


itself has been extended to include other units, some of them @ 


pressly ereated for the purpose of crossing water. There is at le 


one group of men (in a Louisiana 


camp) now being equipped 


trained to swim rivers, fully armed, and storm the opposite shot 


The Engineer Amphibious Command is not an invasion unit, as 


many people believe, but a force designed to expedite the movemé 
of ‘men across narrow bodies of water. A further indication of tl 
heightened interest in river fighting is the training time given sv 


problems by both the Third Army in Carolina and the Second 


Tennessee, 


What all this means should be easy to guess—if you are g 


to guessing. We aren't. 
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aurice Evans Visits Wood, 


Suggests New Theater Plan 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo. 
Maurice Evans, here this week 
following his recent appointment 
as a captain in the Army Special- 
ist Corps, believes quality enter- 
tainment, specifically Shakes- 
peare, has definite soldier appeal. 


The foremost Shakesperan actor 





of the present day is technical theat- 
rical consultant for the Seventh Ser- 
vice Command, assigned to promot- 
ing, encouraging and facilitating 
dramatic ventures for soldiers in the 


camps of nine Midwest and Rocky 
Mountgin states. 

Captain Evans favors Macbeth, 
Merchant of Venice and Hamlet (in 
modern dress) for the troops, citing 





the popularity of the former play in 
a three-day presentation at Fort 
Meade, Md., last June, when Evans 
and Judith Anderson offered their 
Broadway success of last season to 
more than 3000 soldiers. He said 
he found the audience reaction “in- 
telligent” and the men “eager” for 
that type of show. 

To develop a quality theatrical 


























program Captain Evans suggests 
e recruiting talented actors from 
Broadway and Hollywood into the 
.'Camp Polk Bond Campaign [iy syciin drm Ssublinin 
me units devoted exclusively to pre-| 
é senting shows for soldiers. Each 
ral Passes Half-way Mark post would have its own unit. Some 
~~: actors now in Army service com- 
a CAMP POLK, La.—Officers and, division is more than half way to -—~ gr — pn geno ; 
Si . ‘ n his tour of Sevent ervice 
re” men of the 7th Armored Division | the goal. Some units are nearing the Command military posts Captain 
ant have purchased more than $60,000] 100 per cent mark. War Bond allot-| pyang is gathering information about 
will worth of War Bonds through the| ments are entirely voluntary. theatrical organizations already set th { +h . 
e stage of the ERTC open-a 
of Army's pay allotment plan, it was| Units with more than 70 per cent|Up by soldiers. One of these is a a P ir theater with Stalf Sgt. Stuart 
; small group headed by Staff Sgt.| _ Warrington. 
me announced by Maj. Gen. Lindsay | of their membership now signed up Stuart Worrtaates and Get. teeter 
it : , er 
Bilvester, division commander, for monthly bond reservations *r@ | Meskill here. Evans said he was | Yorkers, who have imported actres-| presentations of “Petticoat Fever,” 
A campaign now underway to make | the 33rd Armored Engineer Battalion | “extremely impressed” withthe the-| ses from St. Louis, Kansas City and | “Personal Appearance” and “Night 
a bond buyer of every man in the|and Train Headquarters Company. atrical efforts of these former New 





New York to appear with soldiers in | Must Fall” during the past year. 
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IN THE ARMY. ( BASED ON ACTUAL SALES 








vers—t NAVY. MARINES RECORDS IN POST EXCHANGES, 

‘h streé = COAST GUARD. SALES COMMISSARIES, SHIP'S * 
hey ha THE FAVORITE STORES, SHIP'S SERVICE STORES, 

as easié iS CAMEL AND CANTEENS.) 

S. Arm 

» hold ¢ HEREVER he is, whatever his outfit, he’ll appreciate 
g in th the carton of Camels you send. For the one gift they 

ask for most is cigarettes ... the brand: Camel cigarettes. 

> the B AND TO SAVE YOU TIME AND TROUBLE, YOUR 
raining DEALER HAS A SPECIAL WRAPPER WITH COM- 
he acti PLETE MAILING INSTRUCTIONS. Stop in today and 
them ¢ send off a carton of Camels to that chap who's waiting to 
is at les hear from you. Get another carton and smoke them your- 
ipped self. Then you'll know why, with men in the service, the 
ute on favorite is Camel. 
oa YOUR DEALER IS FEATURING CAMELS BY THE CARTON 

on of FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
riven sul 

Second 


are gi B. J. Bayeolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, NW. @ 
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MURFREESBORO, Tenn.—Full-dress war rehearsals now tak- 
ing place in the Second Army Middle Tennessee maneuver area illus- 
trate the efficient system set up by the Army Medical Corps for the 
care of wounded personnel under combat conditions. Functioning 
on a war-time basis are the various medical units normally estab- 
lished in battle zones. 


The Army’s system of transporting 
wounded men from the front lines 
to rear establishments, where they 
can be given the attention they need, 
is organized to provide maximum 
care promptly. Given emergency 
treatment by Battalion Aid Stations, 
established quite close to the front 
lines, wounded soldiers are sent 
through Collection Stations to Evac- 
uation Hospitals, located anywhere 
from five to 50 miles behind the com- 
bat front, depending upon the tac- 
tical situation. 

Near Murfreesboro and Evacuation 
Hospital has been established to 
serve troops engaged in the Second 
Armty maneuvers. A completely self- 
contained unit capable of rendering 
all services, this hospital occupies a 
large tract of ground which formerly 
served as a CCC camp, Its wards, 





operating rooms, laboratory, pharm- 
acy and personnel are housed partly 
in old CCC barracks and partly un- 
der canvas. 


Sick or injured soldiers are taken 
in an ambulance to the receiving tent 
of the Evacuation Hospital. Here 
their cases are diagnosed and they 
receive necessary emergency treat- 
ment. Then they are taken to either 
the medical or surgical departments, 
depending upon the nature of the 
case. 


The primary purpose of the Evacu- 
ation Hospital is not to care for sick 
or wounded soldiers until they are 
returned to health, but to afford 
them the best of care until they 
are fit to be transported to a base 
hospital, established relatively far be- 
hind the lines. In some cases, how- 
ever, soldiers may be returned to 
duty directly from the Evacuation 
Hospital. 

The Evacuation Hospital at Mur- 
freesboro, although set up in a mat- 
ter of days, has beds for 750 soldiers. 
It is fully equipped with operating 
and X-ray laboratory rooms, a phar- 
macy, as well as mess and recreation 
halls and quarters for doctors, nurses 
and other personnel. The hospital 
is under the command of Lt. Col. 
Charles L. Needham of the Army 
Medical Corps. He is assisted by a 
staff of 39 doctors and 42 nurses, 
plus enlisted personnel. 
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Bliss Bits 
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Some kind of new record was 
established last week when Pvt. 
Milton Stern, AATC swimming in- 
structor, taught four men how to 
swim in 18 minutes. It was a result 
of a bet with Lt. Col. Charles » J 
Pulham, his commanding officer. 





MAILMAN’S PAL 





Medicos Work Under Combat Strain 





at one time. 


THIS IS ONE of the sick wards of an evacuation hospital serv- 
ing Second Army troops now on maneuvers in the Middle 
Tennessee area. The hospital can accommodate 750 patients 
Established in a short time, the hospital's fa- 
cilities are housed partly under canvas and partly in old 
CCC barracks, near Murfreesboro, Tenn. 





Fort 
Sillables 


SOO TMI AULT LULL 
By Staff Sgt. John Gruenberg 


FORT SILL, Okla.—One of 
ica’s top singing voices was sq 
uled to appear at Fort Sill this 
in “Going to Town,” the USO 
Show with Kenny Baker as 
star. The screen and radio 
joined the unit recently. It Is} 
first time Baker has ever been s¢ 
uled to appear at this post. 

















Over three thousand soldiers 
officers from the Empire State g 
ered in the Artillery Bowl last 










for “New York Nite,” the tenth Al 
the series of “state night” p fig 
which originated at Fort Sill an 







Spring, and bid $153 in War Bg 
and Stamps for autographed } 
balls sent by the New York Yank 
the Giants and the Brooklyn Dod 
especially for the occasion. 

Thomas Fortune of Brookly 
Negro soldier stationed in the 
Artillery School (Negro Detach 
at Fort Sill was top bidder wif 
$52 purchase of War Bonds 
Stamps which brought him po 
sion of the Dodgers’ ball. Greet 
from Mayor Fiorello H. LaGu 
of New York City, and the mayor 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Kingston, 
addition to voluntary gifts of 
cake, toilet articles and cigaré 
were sent for the party and the 
were distributed to the crowd 
more men than have attended 
state night party here. Special g 
ings and good wishes were rec 
from dozens of civilians in all w 
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A man with a use-the-mails com- 
plex is Pfc. Virgil I. Payton from 
Frankfort, Ky., stationed at Fort 
Bliss with the Quartermaster De- 
tachment. Private Payton receives 
more than five letters each day, 
writes at least five daily and re- 
ceives more than 40 personnal let- 


Garrison Girl 





ters a week. Envious barracks- 
mates say he is no small town boy, 
because he’s writing to 19 girl 
friends. 





Men of Headquarters Battery, 
Ist Battalion, 512th Coast Artillery, 
stood sleepily at attention for 
reveille and roll call. 

Suddenly one of the men col- 
Japsed in ranks. The others 
gathered around expecting to be 
called upon for first aid. 

It was only Pvt. L. R. Hanna, 
who had fallen back asleep. 


Tech. Sgt. Frank S. Leavitt 
better known to sports fans as Man 
Mountain Dean — gave a demonstra- 
tion of rough-and-tumble wrestling 
at the Antiaircraft Training Center 
last week. 

Allowing 130-pound Cpl. Stanley | 
Baron to toss him for a loop, the 
255-pound Dean proved that any 
man can cripple an opponent twice 
his weight. 

“One thing I want you to remem- 
ber,” he said, “there aren't any fouls | 
when you're fighting Japs . . . and, 
fellas, I’ve wrestled 38 Japs in my 
time and there wasn't one that beat 
me.” | 
Dean has just emerged from Wil- 
Ham Beaumont General Hospital, 
where they couldn’t find a night- 
gown big enough to fit him. 








radi 


Ninety men an hour will get 
baths and clean clothes while on 
field duty with a new sterilizer and 
bath mobile unit now being used 
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‘SELECTED AS their favorite “garrison girl’ by men of Pennsylvania's 28th Divi- 
sion at their pre-maneuver ball in Camp Livingston, La., pretty Carol June Wil- 
kinon of Alexandria smiles her thanks between the bayonets of two soldiers. The 
soldiers are Pvt. Michael J. Brek, left; and Pvt. Charles L. Mayer. 









of life from every section of 
York State and a special progr 
dedicated to New Yorkers at 
Sill was broadcast over WGY, § 
nectady, the night of the event. 
extensive program of entertain 
|arranged by Pvt. Harold Mag 
| Schenectady, with the assistance 
| Pvt. Dion Muse, New York City, 
of Negro Actor Clarence Muse, 
|tured the festivities, 

. 7 s 


| 
DILIGENT 


No one will ever accuse soldiers 
training at the Field Artillery 
| Placement Training Center of 
being tough enough or failing 
+learn their duties as the nati 
protectors. Quite the contrary, 
cording to the following excerpt p 
lished in a memorandum from 
placement Center Headquarters: 

“Numerous complaints have } 
received at this Headquarters f 
building c ontractors indicating 
| the various regimental guards 
operating efficiently; in fact, they 
|so efficient that the workmen 
| becoming afraid to go to their 
. construction (must) not 
hampered. Cases have been repo 
in which sentinels have refused 
permit workmen to enter buildi 
| that are in the course, of cons 
jtion. In other cases, when 
| shifts come on, these men have 
refused permission to work... 

Watch out, Japanazis! 
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BEER GARDEN 
| Negro soldiers in the 349th 
| Artillery Regiment last week é 
|cated a new outdoor beer ga 
| with appropriate ceremonies a 
|Special program of entertain 
The garden, which has a lattl 
enclosure and tables covered 
vari-colored umbrellas, was built 
the soldiers themselves with the 











in training at Fort Bliss. 

Twelve men can take showers at 
one time in the 11-ton semi-trailer. 

A general’s hitching post was add- 
ed to the Fort Bliss war drive scrap 
pile last week. 

The post, behind 1st Cavalry Di- 
vision headquarters has been used 
from time to time by Maj. Gen. 
Innis P. Swift, division commander, 
to hitch his mounts. 

Two bronze cannons, weighing 
1,250 pounds each, have been un- 
covered in the Ordnance ard con- 
tributed to the drive. 


FORT SILL, Okla.—“Graduates of 
officer candidate schools will form 
the backbone of our Army.” 

This is the opinion of Maj. Craigie 
Krayenbuhl, commandant of the 
Field Artillery Officer Candidate 





STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 


Lightning struck motorcycling Pvt. 
Jack W. Beck, 1st Cavalry Division 
Military Police platoon, during 
Louisiana maneuvers, and knocked 
him for a row of horses, but he sur- 
vived to tell about it at Fort Bliss. 

He was unconscious for a day and 
a half, he relates, and during this 
time the doctors gave him up for 
lost and removed his dog tags. 

But now he’s up and around, re- 
covering the lost fceling in his legs. 


mental dance at Fort Bliss Service 
Club No. 1, 





As an officer in Warld War il, 1st 
Lt. Vincent F. McCollum, 746th Mili- 
tary Police Battalion, is beating the 
same trail he took while an enlisted 
man in World War I. 

In 1917, when war broke cut, Lieu- 
tenant McCollum was with the &th 
Cavalry at Fort Bliss. From there 
overseas, and after seeing action in 
France, back to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., where he was discharged. 

In 1942, called up from Atlanta, 
Ga., he was sent first to Fort Ogle- 





“A brief respite from months of 
hard training and guard and patrol 


duty, all-day field meet, with |thorpe; from there to Fort Sam 
mounted, dismounted and aquatic | Houston; and from there to Fort 
events, was held Monday by the | Bliss. All that is lacking in his serv- 
famed 7th Cavalry, only 1st Cavalry 
Division regiment that didn’t at- 


ice itinerary is an overseas tour. 

And finally, Lieutenant McCollum 
is now billeted in quarters directly 
across the parade grounds from the 
barracks he lived in as a Cavairyman 
2 years ago. 








Says OCS Grads 
Are Army Mainstay 


School. at Fort Sill. 

“We are turning out thousands 
of young officers here and at other 
officer candidate schools every 
month,” Major Krayenbuhl said, “and 
they are far better prepared for 
their task than many of the young 
officers who went to war in 1918. 

“They are doubly fortunate in that 
they come up from the ranks, and 
therefore have the viewpoint of the 
enlisted man, plus an excellent tech- 
nical training acquired in an inten- 
sive course of study. 

“The success of higher commanders 
will be in direct proportion to the 
good training and discipline which 
these junior officers give their men.” 

Major Krayenbuhl, who took com- 
and of the Field Artillery Officer 
Candidate School in June, had ex- 
tensive experience with Army train- 
ing schools during World War I, in 
addition to five months of action on 
the Western front in France. 

Four generations of his family 
have been active soldiers: his father 
was killed in action during the Span- 
ish-American War; his grandfather, 
Brig. Gen. David J. Craigie, fought 
against Indians and in the Civil 
War; and his son is now in the Air 
Corps. 
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The ARMY of the UNITED STATES: 
| Published by the United States Government cr 


“Like 
Kreis 


| cooperation-of regimental official 














This book of 200 pages and almost 200 photographs wa 
published in accordance with instructions from the Senat 
Military Affairs Committee. 

It is the first real illustrated publication showing all com 
ponents of the Army, its personnel, equipment, strength a 
its uses. 

This handsome publication, bound in Gold Stamped Bu 
ram, will serve as a general “guide book” of your Army. 
makes a most attractive gift item for the folks back home w 
want to know more about the Army of the United State 
(Use Coupon Below.) 


| rive, enty $1 OO 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed please find §................:+.. 











postpaid 


THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, to be mailed pos 
| paid to following: 


Name....... 
Address. 
City. 
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ARMY — Bell P-39 Airacobra; only single-seat 
fighter to carry a 37 mm. cannon; powered by 


NAVY — Grumman F4F4 Wildcat, shipboard 
fighter; powered by a Pratt G Whitney aircooled 


XS 


a 
ARMY — North American P-51 Mustang; pow- 
ered by an Allison engine; for ground force 


NAVY — Vought-Sikorsky F4U1 
Corsair; powered by Pratt & Whit- 
ney 2,000 h.p. engine; designed to 


——s 


ARMY = Curtiss P-408_ 
Warhawk; powered by a Packard ——_ 


<annon and machine guns, 


ARMY — Republic P-47 _/ 
Thunderbolt; powered by Pratt & 


work at highest altitudes. 






Rolls Royce Merlin liquid-cooled engine. 


ARMY — Lockheed P-38 Lightning; powered 
by two Allison motors; an interceptor with 

















Whitney 2,000 h.p. engine; for pursuit 





Our Fighter Planes Made for Special Duties 


The air forces of the Army and Navy now have, in seven different types of 
fighter planes, each designed and built for a specific purpose, the most versatile 
fighter force of any nation. We are now the only nation with fighters fitted for 
battle in virtually any situation on any war front in the world. 


Thousands of these fighters are in action overseas. 


More than two thou- 


sand of one type, among the seven, have been sent to the war fronts during the 


last 12 months. 


These facts were released by the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce of America this week after a survey of the fighter plane situation 
under the rising tempo of the war in the air. ‘ 


“Ours are the only air forces as yet to 
develop so many different types of success- 
ful fighter aircraft, especially designed for 
separate and_ distinct missions,” the 
Chamber finds. “We are the only nation 
to develop all our fighter planes for combat 
service in all climates and all temperatures. 
These machines are operating day and 
night over all continents and all fronts 
from Iceland to Australia. Our air forces 
are the only ones to install all forms of 
pilot protection in all fighters, They have 
leak-proof fuel tanks, the most complete 
armor plate protection, the heaviest fire 
power, the longest cruising range and the 
greatest ability to absorb enemy gunfire 
and sustain damage without being put out 
of action. 

“The Army’s Bell P-39 Airacobra, power- 
ed by an Allison engine,*is the only single- 
engine fighter in the world with a 37-mm. 
cannon. It also carries a number of both 
heavy and light machine guns. Its three- 
wheel landing gear permits it to operate 
out of small, temporary or bomb-pocked 
fields. Developed to be a destroyer of 
heavily armored bombers and to attack ar- 
mored columns on the ground, the Aira- 
cobra has been in successful combat at 
heights of 30,000 feet. In recent months 
it has achieved a better than four-to-one 
record over the Jap Zero. 

“The Army’s Curtiss P-440E Kittyhawk and 
its new brother, the P-40F Warhawk, are 
the most discussed fighters. There have 
been so many of these planes in action 
over so many fronts that they have caused 
high praise and some criticism in com- 
parison with foreign models. 

“The Curtiss P40F Warhawk, its Pack- 
ard Rolls Royce-Merlin engine being the 
same type and power of the Spitfire, is in 
combat service overseas where it is flying 
as high and effectively as any enemy plane 
yet encountered. This is the seventh P-40 
model, and its performance compares favor- 
ably with its contemporaries, the fifth Spit- 
fire, the Hurricane, the eighth Messer- 
schmitt, the last Focke-Wulf experimental 
and the latest Zero. 

“Among the two Navy fighter planes 
which have won distinction in this war 


climates and against any type of enemy 
aircraft. It has been in several heavy 
Navy engagements against the Japs and 
has a better than three-to-one record over 
the Zero, although in most battles out- 
numbered. One Wildcat squadron downed 
54 Jap fighters and bombers in a series 
of engagements and lost only two planes. 

“One of the most effective fighters in 
any service is the Army Air Forces’ Lock- 
heed P-38 Lightning, a twin-engine, Allison- 
powered single-place pursuit ship designed 
for interception and attack, to dive into 
enemy fighters and bombers and blast them 
out of the sky. It carries cannon and ma- 
chine guns. Hundreds of these planes 
equip the interceptor squadrons guarding 
our coastal frontiers on both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The Lightning weighs 
nearly seven tons, yet can get off the 
ground quickly and climb to over 35,000 
feet with speed. 

“The North American Army P-51 Mus- 
tang, with single Allison engine, was de- 
signed especially for ground force coopera- 
tion. The Mustang combines high speed, 
high maneuverability and plenty of heavy 
fire power. The British have been using 
it with devastating effect in their opera- 
tions in North France. 

“The Army Air Forces’ new Republic 
PAT Thunderbolt, with which squadrons 
are now being equipped, has a 2,000 h.p. 
Pratt and Whitney, 18-cylinder, aircooled 
engine and a four-blade propeller. No 
foreign pursuit ship in service has an 
engine anywhere near this horsepower, al- 
though there is at least one experimental 
type under development abroad. Although 
less than 33 feet long and measuring 41 
feet between wing tips, it weighs nearly 
seven tons, and is loaded with extremely 
heavy fire power. It is capable of first 
class performance at the highest altitudes. 

“The Navy also has a new fighter of 
great horsepower which is now in pro- 
duction. It is the Vought-Sikorsky F4U 
Corsair with the 2,000 h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney engine. The Corsair is designed 
for take-off from carrier decks, This is 
one of the fastest planes ever designed 





>» nati take off from carrier. is the Navy’s Grumman Wildcat F4F4, a anywhere. Its ability to operate up to the 
trary, # shipboard fighter powered by a twin- highest altitudes with heavy armament 
cerpt p Wasp Pratt & Whitney aircooled engine will make it a terror to the enemy wher- 
from and designed for carrier operations in all ever encountered.” 
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FORT KNOX, Ky.—Uncle Sam’s 
ew “Win With Tin” salvage drive 
eatens to end the premature 
nusical career of Pvt. Carlie C. Car- 
an of the 8th Armored Division. 
Private Carlie’s instrument has been 
cknamed by insensitive fellow 
oraiders the “GI Guitar.” Ac- 
ually, it is a musical tomato can. 


Here is Private Carman’s recipe for 

music: 
Take 1 can, its lid, a guitar string 
nd a guitar pick. Punch several 
bles in the bottom of the can. The 
litar string is held taut between 
the can (which is held between the 
leet) and the lid (which is held in 
either hand). Then start strummipg 

the guitar string. 

Private Carman gives his written 
antee that what will come out 
re ll be music. The guitar string 
s for only a day or two, and the 
meran for only about 10 days, One 
TE Private Carman’s friends, when 
ked how the music sounded, re- 

plied : 
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orses To Replace 
rucks at Sheridan 


FORT SHERIDAN, IIl.—A string 
27 light draft horses will go into 
ess here the latter part of the 
Onth to replace light trucks wher- 
fr possible, according to announce- 
hent by Col. F. C. Rogers, post com- 
andant. 

The horses, now in routine quaran- 
ine, will be hitched to the post’s two 
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id uckboards amd 13 escort wagons to 
ake up hauling jobs now done by 
otor vehicles. The change is ex- 

— d to effect a considerable saving 





8asoline and tires. 








C. Added to the former complement 
opies 15 mounts and four mules, the 

mals will require the services of 
od pe Wheelwright, a harness maker, a 





ksmith, and a detail of stablemen 
tend the feeding and grooming 







The Sight of horses on Fort Sheri- 
roads will be nothing new to old 
rs here. Not so long ago more 
2,000 horses were stabled here 
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CAMP CLAIBORNE, — 


Whilejand of his several hundred fellow 


However 


a hot stove all day. They bake far; meals got 


their start in glue fac- 


they | tories. This is far from true, be- 


scholars and. soldiers argue over the 
respective merits of the pen and 
sword, Cpl. Bernie Alberts sits back 
with tongue in cheek: he knows it’s 
the—pan that’s mightier. 

Napoleon once stated that “an 
army marches on its stomach,” so 
Corporal Alberts, a cook who puts 
his heart into his stews, has strong 
support in the importance he at- 
taches to the frying pan and the 
skillet. 

Here’s the philosophy of Alberts, 





kings of the kitchen in the 82nd 
Airborne Division, 
Simple Formula 

“If you give the boys good chow, 
they’re happy. If your rations run 
short and you don’t fill their plates, 
they gripe.” 

It’s as simple as that—almost. 

Keeping the fellows happy is a 
job that gets cooks up early and 
keeps them up late. Like the pro- 
verbial house wife, they stand over 





far into the night. 
don’t mind the time and the tem- 
perature so much, as after a 24 hour 
trick they get 24 hours off. 
It’s—weli, it’s—oh hell how would 
you feel if you put in half a day 
turning out some delicious crunchy 
cake and the soldiers eating in your 
mess mistook it for corn bread? 
The fact that cooks are sensitive 
about such matters belies the sus- 
picion company messes get occas- 
ionally that the men preparing their 





this country’s war effort. 


Since July 1, 213,751 pounds of mis- 
cellaneous metals including, tin, cop- 
per, iron, aluminum, and steel have 
been collected on this post and sent 
to civilian salvage plants for recon- 
ditioning processing. Fifty tons of 
waste paper, 100 old automobiles, 
13,150 wooden crates, bags, fruit 
baskets, 240 automobile batteries, and 
133,000 pounds of rubber have been 
conserved, Lt. J. P. Hapgood, post 
salvage officer, is in charge of this 
work, 

Sufficient material has been sal- 
vaged to equip several military units 
with tires for their motorized ve- 
hicles, nitroglycerine for their am- 
munition, and waste paper and 
wooden crates to package many tons 
of food stuffs to supply our armed 
forces. 

This is Fort Dix’s contribution to 
the total of 65,000 tons of scrap 
metal and 2,224 tons of scrap rubber 
collected by the Army since July 1. 

All this waste material is sent to 
authorized civilian salvaging plants 
where retinning and reconditioning 
is done. The material is sold at prices 
regulated by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

A general house cleaning of all 
posts, camps, and stations, including 
motor pools and maintenance shops 
as well as abandoned posts and their 
environs is being pushed by the 
Army. All metal objects for which an 
absolute need within a post does 
not exist, such as rails, iron lamp 
posts, spur tracks, iron guard rails, 





im Fort Sheridan was a Cavalry 





are being collected. 
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Dix Scoured to Find Salvage 


FORT DIX, N. J.—There are an awful lot of guns, cannon, and ammunition parts leaving Fort Dix 
in the raw as part of the concerted drive to conserve all material of any nature that are of value to 





reaching him. 
It seems there are a lot of 


in August. 


Major 3s Mail Travels 
Long Way for Nothing 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The distance from Lawrence, Mass., 
to Camp Edwards is 100 miles, but letters mailed in June to Major 
Higgins from Lawrence traveled approximately 25,000 miles before 


people in Lawrence—the major’s 


home town—including the person in charge of the Lawrence Ameri- 
can Legion Post’s mailing list who think Major Higgin’s address is 
Co. B, 1972nd Inf., 306th Div., Camp Edwards. 


Thus it is not unusual for the major to receive a notice from 
the Lawrence Legion Post which is somewhat tardy. The other day 
he received a notice of a meeting held by the Lawrence Legionnaires 
in June for the purpose of electing delegates to a convention held 


The major believes some of the mail with his old address 
actually comes to the camp, is then sent to Australia, then to this 
country and eventually to his desk at camp headquarters. 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Bohumir 
Kryl, long a famous figure among 
the country’s conductors, will make 
his appearance here Oct. 4, leading 
his, orchestra in two’concerts at the 





huge camp field house. Many, solo 








Concert Profits to Swell Post Entertainment Fund 


ists will appear on the program. 

Sponsored by the Camp Special 
Services office, the Kryl concert will 
be given for the benefit of the Camp 
Campbell. Soldiers Entertainment 
Fund. 





cause no man is allowed to touch 
a frying pan unless he has several 
years’ experience over the range. 


Started With CCC 


Corporal Alberts, for instance, got 
his start in a CCC camp, found he 
liked the work, and spent several 
more years in hotels and restaurants 
before he was called into service. 
He’s quite a hand at stuffed eggs 
and potato salads, 

Then there's a handsome fellow 
named Drone who worked in Chi- 
cago night clubs before he stepped 
into khaki. While the quarter- 
master menus don’t allow him to 
show his talents at whipping up gin 
rickeys and zombies, he still im- 
parts to his preparations some of 
the flavor that made his customers 
back home plunk down steep cover 
charges without kicking. 

Eternal problem of the Army cook 
is the necessity of cooking in bulk. 
They think in terms of gallons of 
coffee, bushels of potatoes, and 
hundred pounds of meat, When 
they’re pressed for time, they win 
? real victory if they’re just able 
iv see that everything is cooked 
without being burned or raw. The 
taste has to take care of itself. 


Cook Has a Book 

The cook has a guide and a Bible 
in performing his daily chores. The 
guide is the menu lisi for each 
meal which he is supplied by the 
Quartermaster. If he had to follow 
it rigidly, life would be a dreary 
thing for the Afmy cook with the 
instinct of self-expression, for it al- 
lows little selection. 

However—and this fs a matter 
which Cpl. Alberts and his mates 
would like to call to the attention 
of their critics — while the daily 
menus are always announced on 
schedule, it’s sometimes impossible 
to draw the ration for which the 
menu calls. Then company cooks 
put their heads together in a de- 
lightful discussion of substitutes. 

The Bible is a handbook which 
will be found in every Army kitchen 
from Australia to Iran, going around 
the long way, too. While it shows 
a certain cynicism about the abili- 
ties of the average cook by includ- 
ing such homely homilies as, “When 
in doubt, Boil,” its full of sound 


advice for the man who feeds @ 
cémpany mess. 
rita 
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How Army Finds the Right Man for Every Job{, 


By MAJOR GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO 
The Adjutant General of the Army 


d 





“Occupation?” asked the young corporal interviewing new sol- 
diers at a California reception center. 
“Attorney,” answered the selectee. 


The corporal sighed heavily. 


There is scant place for lawyers 


as such in our Army. The Judge Advocate General’s Department | 


has long since been filled and its waiting list is voluminous. 


The 


corporal continued his questioning, but now he wondered where this 


new registrant might best fit. 

At last the interviewer came to 
bracket number 15 on the Soldiers’ 
Qualification Card. “Any hobbies?” 
he asked. 

The selectee hesitated. Then he 
said, “I have a model railroad in my 
basement at home.” 

The interviewer perked up. 

“Do you assemble the cars and 
engines yourself?” 

Now the selectee was getting into 
the spirit of the thing. 

“Yes, and I wire the tracks and 
signals and rheostats,” he replied. 

There was no hesitation in the 
way the corporal wrote “Instrument 
Repairman” in the™ place on the 
selectee’s card reserved for the initial 
duty or training assignment recom- 
mended for him. Today this particu- 
lar selectee, who in civilian life was 
a lawyer, is a technical sergeant at 
a big American air base. 


Important to New Men 


This is a typical example of the 
way in which the skills, talents and 
ingenuity of millions of Americans 
are being blended into the varied 
pattern of Army life. “The Right 
Man for the Right Job”—that sign 
hangs on the wall of our reception 
and training centers, where Army 
recruits are sorted and classified ac- 
cording to their occupational expe- 
rience, education, potential ability 
and general background. 

Few undertakings interest the new 
soldier more than this. He wants to 
know if he will be a round peg in 
a round hole or whether he will be 
shoved into some assignment for 
which he is poorly adapted. Within 
the limits of human shortcomings, 
the American Army in this war is 
making the maximum use of the 
talents and abilities at its disposal. 
No effort is being spared to put the 
right man in the right job. 

At the reception center each en- 
listee takes the Army General Classi- 
fication Test. This provides a meas- 
urement of his capacity to receive 
instruction and to learn new duties. 
Then he is given a Mechanical Ap- 
titude Test, which determines his 
general understanding of mechanical 
problems. And finally he is inter- 
viewed, the interviewer usually being 
an enlisted man whose first objective 
is to put the new soldier at his ease. 

The purpose of the interview is to 
fill out the Soldiers’ Qualification 
Card. The man’s size is listed. What 
is the purpose of this? Large, husky 
men are needed by the Engineers for 
road construction and bridge-build- 
ing. Next, the soldier’s age; the 
younger men are sent to the Army 
Ground Forces and the Army Air 
Forces. 

What's His Hobby 

In what athletics and sports does 
the recruit excel? Often the Army 
calls for lifeguards. Proficient boxers 
and wrestlers are potential comman- 
dos. Has the man any hobbies? Fre- 
quently these have.a greater bearing 
on his Army assignment than does 
his main occupation in civil life. The 
son of a brigadier general came to 











the Army with a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy’s degree, but insisted he wanted 
to serve in the field somewhere. His 
hobby turned out to be a little cam- 
era he always carried at his belt; 
today he is one of the best photog- 
raphers in the Signal Corps. 

Has the soldier had any previous 
military experience? An interviewer 
at Fort Dix was wondering where a 
grocery clerk might best fit, when 
the erstwhile clerk settled the matter 
by saying he had served a hitch as 
a gunner in the Navy. 
first lieutenant of Coast Artillery 
and a good one, too. 





Now he is a} } 


The soldiers themselves are keenly | 


interested in fitting the right man 
into the right job. One enlistee told 
his bunkies that he had cooked two 
years in a CCC camp—a fact he had 


neglected. to bring out in his inter- | 


view. In due course of time the fact 
of his CCC experience was passed 
on to the officers of the Adjutant 
General’s Office at this particular 
post. Now the men of a regiment 
working on the Ataskan Highway 
thank Heaven three times a day for 
the culinary skill of the ex-CCC cook. 

Some of America’s foremost psy- 
chologists have helped devise the 
tests and standards by which our 
soldiers are classified. Nothing is 
left to guesswork or whimsy. Careful 
study has shown, for example, that 
musicians frequently make excellent 
radio operators because of their 
ability to distinguish between tones. 
So when you learn that a trombonist 
is sending and receiving vital mes- 
sages on the battlefield, instead of 
playing in a military band, you may 
be sure that the assignment was 
predicated on scientific facts and not 
caprice, 


Need Level Heads 


Level-headed personnel work is 
among the Army’s most important 
responsibilities. The right man in 
the right job can mean a battle won. 
The wrong man in the wrong job 
can cause untold confusion and delay. 
Interviewing and classifying new sol- 
diers requires individuals who are 
calm, objective and discerning. A 
trained personnel man is as valuable 
to the Army as a skilled mechanic. 
Such men generally find their way 
to the Adjutant General's School at 
Fort Washington, Md., where they 
qualify as officers in personnel work. 

A new soldier from Brooklyn told 
the sergeant interviewing him at 
Fort Dix that in civilian life he had 
been a shoe salesman. This sug- 
gested no particular place in the 
Army, but the sergeant was patient. 
He talked to the man about his hob- 
bies, about what he did with his 
spare time back home in Brooklyn. 
He finally discovered that the shoe 
salesman spent his evenings repair- 
ing radios for the neighbors in his 
block. The Army needs radio tech- 
nicians desperately, and the shoe 
salesman has turned out to be an 
especially good one; yet had the in- 
terview been superficial and hasty, 


PRIVATES JACKSON ROSE SR. and Jackson Rose Jr., father 
and son, from Garrson, N. Y., are in the same unit, same 
barracks and occupy adjoining beds at Camp Davis, N. C,, 


antiaircraft center. 


Both have answered every Army call 


together from the time of their first draft notice through the 


physical exam and 


calls at Gamp Davis. 


induction and"down to’the present reveille 


| at 





> 


“DRESS RIGHT—DRESS!” an entire platoon from the 4th Regiment, Field Artillery Replacement 
Center, Fort Bragg, N. C., lines up in formation for mass boxing and instruction. Boxing, 
considered by Army officers as the finest of body-building exercises, is part of the basic trains 
ing course at this largest of field artllery replacement centers. 
struction, inter-battalion bouts are weekly events that are popular with the men as entertain. 


ment. 


In addition to the regular in 


—Photo by Pvt. Len Janklow 





this vital skill might never have been 
discovered. 

In classifying and sorting the mil- 
lions of men who are entering the 
American Army, two thoughts are 
kept uppermost in mind. What is 
best for the Army? What is best for 
the man himself? For example, let us 
suppose that a new soldier tells his 
interviewer that he has been a 
skilled automotive mechanic. Obvi- 
ously, there is a real and valid place 
for such a man in our Army, with its 
vast array of mechanical equipment. 
But is the man really a_ skilled 
mechanic? 


The interviewer has a series of 
what are called “trade questions” at 
his disposal. These questions apply 
to such trades as_ blacksmithing. 
plumbing, automobile repairing and 
electrical wiring. A few representa- 
tive questions are put to the soldier. 
If he answers them correctly, it is a 
reasonable supposition that he is 
actually skilled in the trade he has 
followed. This check is for the pro- 
tection of the Army and its weapons. 
In this grim and stern conflict, little 
can be left to chance or hearsay. 

Find a Cop 

More than 5000 officers and enlisted 
men in the Army are now engaged in 
personnel classification and assign- 
ment work. Others are being trained 
as rapidly as possible. They are men 
who take pride in putting new sol- 
diers where they belong. One en- 
thusiastic young sergeant at the Ad- 
jutant General's School said he was 
at his wits’ end on how to elassify 
a silent, reticent miner from Mon- 
tana. At last the man said he had 
been a deputy sheriff*of his county; 
now he is one of the best MP’s the 
provost marshal of a big camp in 
the Rocky Mountains can muster. 
In the War Department buildings 

Washington, psychologists and 
technical experts are constantly de- 
vising new tests designed to discern 
aptitudes and talents in soldiers. Oc- 
cupations and jobs also have been 
broken down into sub-sections. A 
strapping 22-year-old says he has 
worked on a farm all his life. Well, 
what did he do on the farm? If he 
drove a milk truck to market each 
morning, he will be assigned to the 
Army’s expanding motorized units. 
But if he tended and shod a dozen 
horses, he will be sent to one of the 
Remount Depots where replacements 
for our Cavalry steeds are cared for 
and trained. 

My advice to the man entering the 
Army is to probe all the recesses of 
his mind for experiences which may 
prove useful in his classification; do 
not rule out anything. An insurance 
salesman recalled that in college, a 
decade earlier, he had been a skier. 
He was sent to the mountain troops 


| near Mount Rainier, Wash., where he 
| has excelled in both leadership and 


woodcraft. Another insurance sales- 
man found his niche when he proudly 
told the interviewer about his hunt- 
ing setters; he is having the time of 
his life now training the Army’s war 
dogs. 
A Specialized Army 

No Army ever had as many skills 
or s0 much knowledge available as 
the American Army which is fighting 





this war. The average soldier of 
today brings with him three years 
more of schooling than the average 
soldier of the first World War. Dur- 
ing the last war the average recruit 
had finished only the sixth grade of 
elementary school; now the typical 
soldier has had at least a year in 
high school. More than 40 per cent 
of the white selectees have received 
high school diplomas and a fourth of 
these have attended college; in the 
last war only 9 per cent of the sol- 
diers had completed their high school 
courses, 

These comparatively high educa- 
tional attainments impose a respons- 
ibility on the Army, a responsibility 


to use to the utmost the knowled 
and skills which this education 
developed. Never were men ente 
military service checked and cla 
fied more carefully. To permit 
talent or ability to go unnoticed 
a grave offense against both the 
dier and the Army. With this thoug 
in mind, the personnel men of f 
War Department are doing th 
work. The’ soldier registering 
duty may be sure that any capabil 
or skill which he can demonst 
will be put to immediate and effec 
use. As our 4,000,000. soldiers—a 
more to come—are sorted and cla 
fied, the slogan of the classifiers 
“The Right Man for the Right Je 
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CAMP BARKELEY, Tex- — Pvt. 
Charles J. Brown, Co. C, 57th Bn., 
has at last solved the problem of 
tagging at USO and camp dances. 
Brown’s new rule of etiquette pre- 
scribing that the well-mannered 
soldier will not cut in on a dance 
until the couple has-danced 25 steps. 
He may, if he so desires, stalk his 
victim, counting in his ear: “10-11- 
12-13-14” provided he “counts ca- 
dence count” in rhythm with the 
dance. 


Loyalty for the home state 
reached a new high this week in 
camp. In the course of interview- 
ing men for the MAC officer’s can- 
didate school, officer, of Co. A, 
62nd Bn., asked a West Virginia 
man to name the capital of the 
United States. Without any hesi- 
tation the man replied: 

“Charleston, West Virginia.” 


The tire shortage is getting worse, 
if you ask ist Lt. Arthur I. Rothafel, 
head of the MRTC radio section. His 
blue convertible coupe was short both 
tires and wheels this week. The car 
was stolen from a parking place in 
Abilene, Texas and was found 
abandoned, resting flat on a country 
road four miles east of Abilene 
Christian college. 


Pvt. Godfrey Siever was a beau- 
ticilan before he came into the 
Army. He is now a member of 
Co. D, 54th Med. Tng. Bn., attend- 
ing clerical school. Private Siever 
has two daughters, two son-in-laws 
and is about to become a grand- 
father. He admits that this may 
not be unusual, but he is proud of 
being the only member of his 
family inducted into the Army? 
Co, D seems to be awaiting the big 
event with as much anticipation as 
grandfather-to-be-Siever. 

Pink elephants have nothing on 
armadillos as far as Pvt. David Ray- 
burn, Co, D, 55th Medical Training 
Battalion, is concerned. Pvt. Ray- 
burn hadn't as much as sniffed a 





Roberts Readies 
Own Musical Play 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Pianos 
rec halls are getting a terrific pl 
GI tin pan alleyites re _ racki 
‘their brains for new rhymes. A 
talented choreographers, desp! 
their brogues, are tapping out né 
routines for an _ original musi¢ 
comedy with the cast to be co 
posed of soldiers and feminine ¢ 
ilian workers here. 

Primed for an early presenta 
in the cantonment, with a pos 
showing in a number of Pacific 
cities, the comedy is tentati 
tagged, “G. I. Openers.” Idea for 
show is to build it around a rook 
dream of pleasant adventures 
might befall him in foreign 1 
This will afford a wide scope 
choral and musical numbers. 


Waits for Okay 
On New-type She 


CAMP ROBERTS, Cal.—Pvt. ¥ 
J. Altenburg, Field Artillery rep 
ment training center rookie is 
ing for word from the National 
fense Inventors’ Council in 
ington that his rocket anti-aire 
shell has been approved for 
war production. 

Private Altenburg, 45, submil 
the invention a few days befo 
enlisted in the Army as a buck 
vate. Equipped with percussion 
the shell is designed to remalll 
the air a few minutes and explo 
contact with aircraft. 

Altenburg quit the faculty of 
troit’s Tappen School and the 
of Education of Wayne Universi 
enter the Army. He is a Colwi 
University Ph.D. 


cork before turning in the 
night. But he awakened himself 
just about everyone else durin 
night with shouts that an ar 
was walking around on his 4 
Even Dr. Jekyl never had that 
pen to himself when he was 
Hyde! A thourough search, high 
low, revealed nothing. Pvt. Rayb 
“dream of the armadillo” has 
getting him plenty of Bronx 
ever. since, 
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hCrowder Team Sets New 
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HE 


(CROFT, S. C—ACCOUNTS 
HEROISM performed by crew 
of the Navy transport 
efield—once the $10,000,000 liner 
hnattan — which was gutted by 
the night of Sept. 3 in mid-At- 
were told here by 10 soldiers 
6 were aboard the ship, and who 
temporarily stopping in Croft 
to leaving for officer candidate 
ol, Fort Benning, Ga. One of 
40, Staff Sgt. Anthony P. Marko- 
ih of Chicago, was on guard duty 
to the origin of the fire when 
was discovered ... HELEN LASA- 
PR HOPKINS, daughter of Col. 
in «XN. Hopkins, commander of 
mp Croft’s Sixth infantry training 
iment, was among those recently 
faduated from the WAAC’s officer 
indidate school, Fort Des Moines, 


,.. AN INFORMATIVE discourse 
special training units of Croft's 
h battalion was given by Chaplain 
n Henning of Minnesota before 
tanburg (S. C.) Kiwanis club 
ncheon meeting ... FRED UH. 


»ment TRELL, aide-de-camp to Maj. 
xing nm. Charles F. Thompson, com- 

-“*@iander of infantry replacement 
trains 


ining center here, was elevated 


best of instruction, for recently 


gNational Shooting Record 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Signal Corps soldiers who learn to 
fire a rifle on the SCRTC range here can be confident of getting the 


two SCRTC rifle marksmanship 


instructors—Lt. Vere Hamer and Lt. John F. Holmes—got their 
sights together and shattered a national record, carrying off the 
two-man team title in the Oklahoma small-bore rifle championship 


a 





meet in Tulsa. 

The Camp Crowder crack riflemen 
met with torrid competition in firing 
against such internationally known 
marksmen as the Thurman Randle- 
R. C. Pope team from Dallas, Tex. 
Both teams chalked up a perfect 
score of 800 in the match, breaking 
the national record of 799 set by 
Randle and V. A. Moore in 1938 at 
the Camp Perry National Matches. 
It was “chips down” shooting, and 
officials had to resort to the Creed- 
more system of scoring on the De- 


War two-man team course which 
calls for 40 shots from 50 yards and 
40 from 100 yards. The winning team 
was determined by figuring the num- 
ber of shots breaking the X-ring, a 
circle somewhat smaller than a dime 
in the center of the bull’s-eye. The 
officers clinched the record by having 
the most X’s at 100 yards, although 


| Tankers’ 
Chatter 
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both teams had a total of 64 X’s each. 

Lieutenant Hamer, holder of the 
Congressional Distinguished  Rifle- 
man’s Medal, won the DeWar course 
match when he piled 30 slugs into 
the X-ring and hit 400. 

Lieutenant Holmes captured the 
100-yard iron sights title Saturday 
when he fired a perfect score of 400 
with 28 holes in the X-ring. Lieuten- 
ant Holmes has already met qualifica- 
tions in two matches for the Con- 
gressional Distinguished Rifleman’s 
Medal, and has only to qualify in 
one more match to claim the coveted 
medal. 

In the 50-yard iron sights event 
Lieutenant Hamer placed second with 
a score of 400 and 28 X’s, while 
Lieutenant Holmes ran a close third 
with 400-and 27 X’s. 

In the 50-meter match Lieutenant 
Hamer placed third with 396. 

Lt. Gilbert Anderson and Lt. Gil- 
bert Johnson, also rifle marksman- 
ship instructors from the SCRTC 
range, finished a close third with a 
score of 798 in the two-man team 
match. 

Sunday’s events called for scope 
sights. Lieutenant Hamer opened by 
taking the 50-yard bout with a 400- 
36X possible, and Lieutenant Holmes 
took third with 400-29X. 


Maisie’s a 


To Stay A 


By Sgt. Harry Blake 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Camp 
Wheeler’s Maisie is no lady. 
“Maisie” is tough, 165-pound 


latest creations of Army coutou- 
riers and using cosmetics as clev- 
erly as any movie queen to teach 


from strangers, no matter how 
fetching they may seem at first 
glance. 

It’s all part of an anti-booby 
trap class being conducted daily 
by a specially organized demon- | 
stration team of Camp Wheeler’s 
Third Training Regiment. 

Petrock is the sole ingenue in 
a troupe of ten non-commissioned 
officers directed by Lt. Franklin 
V. Howard. He is cast as a siren 
who leads two unwary riflemen | 
into an ambush. His role calls 
for him to dress the part, a cir- 
cumstance which never fails to. 
elicit appreciative whistles from 
his audience. But Petrock doesn’t 
mind that a bit. 

“Just as long as they learn to 
stay away from cuties a lot more| 
lethal than I am, it’s all right. 
with me.” | 

Petrock’s part of the booby | 


frequent accounts picturing Chi- | 
nese women as decimating the} 
Japanese invaders by a variety | 
of come-hither stratagems. 

It’s just one detail of his work. | 
He and his team-mates work | 
from ten to twelve hours daily | 
giving day and night demonstra- 
tions in nine different phases of 
infantry training. He’s “Maisie” 
only for the booby trap perform- 
ance. 





“There’s no part for the old | 


Cpl. Martin Petrock, of Wood- §, 
side, N. Y., who’s donning the # 


hundreds of soldiers to stay away | 


trap demonstration is based on! § 







Nice Gal 


way From 


THIS is how Maisie doesn't 
look from a distance. 


girl in the field fortification show. 
She might rip her panties on the 
barbed wire,” according to Pet- 
rock, 





Italian AA Aim Poor, RAF Hero Says 


ar ins fiom rank of first lieutenant to that 7 Close scores followed in the next 
rtain- captain .. . THEODORE PRATT, WITH U. S. ARMORED TROOPS | two events, Lieutenant Holmes firing 
nklow tion writer who penned original SOMEWHERE IN NORTHERN IRE- | a 398-22X; Lieutenant Hamer 396-26X; 
a ipt for “Juke Girl,” recent motion | LAND—Cpl. F. C. Beckendorf let fire | Lieutenant Johnson 397-21X and Lieu- 
ture production, visited Croft in |a warning shot at a suspicious sha-| tenant Anderson 396-20X in the De- 
nowledgmerest of background material for |dow which didn’t answer his chal-| War. In the 100-yard open, Lieu- 
ition ew book ... FURMAN UNIVER- |lenge during guard duty the other| tenant Hamer was 4th with 398, 
ente Y in nearby Greenville, S. C., an-| night. He is glad he missed. The | Lieutenant Holmes 397-24X, and Lieu- 
1d clasmpunced special gate price for Croft- | shadow was a.cow. tenant Johnson 397-22X to push the 
permit @§s and other servicemen attending Pvt. Stanley Chryansowski used to| winners but not quite close enough 
\oticed #- home football games this season | sight over farm machinery while | to win. 
1 the . CROFT SPORTS — Medical de- | helping his father operate a dairy. The 50-meter event was another 
s thougmehment captured camp Overhead | He's still sighting, but now over the| hotly contested match. Lieutenant 
n of tiggtball league title in two of 3-/|gun in a tank, and doing nicely,| Holmes came through with a pos- 
ng theme series... Croft Headquarters thank you. sible 400-28X for second place. Lieu- 
sring fagppany team, Spartanburg City Cpl. Harold D. Freeman and Sgt.| tenant Hamer dropped a point for a 
capabiligesue and South Carolina state soft- | Figon Seldonridge did the fancy | 399-32X for third and Lieutenant 
nonst champs, was feted at dinner | work as their team beat an officers’ | Johnson contributed a 397-22X. 
| effec ering in downtown hotel. . . - | outfit in a ball game. Freeman did 
iers—angecquarters detachment - station | the pitching, while Seldonridge 
nd clasPlement won camp table tennis | ciouted out the ball, that hit a wire, 
ssifiers pionship, with two former Euro- | that went for a hit, that won the 
ight Jo n star performers ane Pvts. Jack contest, 
ry and Hans Weiner — repre- 
ntinig the outfit Plans ase be- Can anybody help Pvt. Raymond 
omtel te ¢ M. Hunt? The Pikeville, Ky., soldier| CAMP STEWART, Ga, — Sauadron 
perate two x 
es gues of touch football here during |!* 8 former semi-pro ball player. He | Leader Henry M. Young of the Royal 
DP} gridiron season. . . . SPARTAN- chapel y Hegde song eye remy _ | Air Force in lectures to Stewart 
ay RG AND CROFT SOLDIER music nag = ©'| troops last week drew a striking 
ers enjoyed two outstanding clas- | to hear from them. | : A ‘ 
Pianos concert stars in post service Congratulations to Sgt. John W. | contrast between German and Italian 
a Ib. The two were Sgt. Enrico C.|Young of Vine Grove, Ky. He’s | antiaircraft gunners for the benefit 
rific pia rivato, tenor with the Philadel- | father of a new baby boy. Young got | of Camp Stewart AA gunners. 
» rackitjia Opera Company in civil life,|@ reputation as the “Sgt. York of Young, who has engaged in 60 
mes. AMN@ Pvt. Joseph Fidelman, Russian- | the Tanks” in the 1941 maneuvers. | bombing forays over Germany, Italy, 
desp! pianist, who was about to make | His and another tank captured 20 | Africa and from much-bombed Malta, 
debut in an American concert | anti-tank guns, 50 trucks and several | and who holds the Distinguished 
out * ir when he was drafted. hundred prisoners, Flying Cross, pointed out that Ger- 
| musi¢ - wes arn: 
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RED, freckle-faced Pvt. James McCoughey, member of a plane crew at a North Atlantic 


» poses beside 


the insignia painted. on the side of his.ship. (Such designs on planes, 


etc., have recenily been gquthorized by the War Depariment.) 


man antiaircraftsmen are dangerous 
and tenacious fighters and keep 
planes at high altitudes. f 
Italians Ran 
“But in Italy the Italian antiair- 
craft gunners ran for the bomb- 
proof shelters when we came over— 
and we bombed as we pleased,” he 
explained. 
“If you don’t have good antiair- 
craft defenses, bombers can take the 
liberties we did in Italy,” he told 
the Stewart antiaircraft troops. 
More than 2,000 troops heard his 
two hectures, given under the aus- 
pices of the War Department orien- 
tation program to educate troops on 
the meaning of the war. 





Young warned, too, that “every 
bomber is a good one,” urging that 
antiaircraft soldiers disregard the re- 
ports that some bombers are not as 
effective as others. 

Muss’ Men Poor Shote 

He said that most of the Italian 

antiaircraftsmen were so bad that 


the RAF came to the conclusion that 
they hid in their bomb shelters and 
fired their AA guns with strings. 

Bombing missions over Germany, 
on the contrary, were not easy, due 
to antiaircraft defenses, “dummy 
fires lit by the, Germans and also 
dummy cities set up by them, in- 
cluding an entife dummy city of 
Berlin. 
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FORT EUSTIS, Va.—An unnamed 
private was paid an unexpected visit 
by his girl friend last Sunday. But 
to the consternation of both parties 
the soldier had been put on KP that 
day! The girl friend was equal to 
the occasion, however, so she took 
a seat in the back yard of the mess 
hall with her boy friend, and they 
spent the afternoon together peeling 
spuds. 

Joe Allen Propst, whose imitation 
of that be-feathered screen-cartoon 
character, Donald Duck, has been en- 
tertaining the men of this post in 
letters regularly addressed to his 
headquarters, with a picture of the 
animated movie star on the envelope. 
And they’re delivered to Propst with- 
out delay. 

The next USO-Camp Show headed 
for this post is “Full Speed Ahead,” 
which will be given on the outdoor 
Mstage Monday and Tuesday nights, 
Oct. 5 and 6. S 

The Group 2 softball team copped 
the post championship last week 
when it won two out of three con- 
tests against the detachment titlists, 
the Military Police. Hero was 
Bob Konold, who hurled four games 
on successive days, including the 
semi-finals tussle with Group 3. 
Konold allowed only 13 hits, struck 
out 34, and gave up only two earned 
runs as he twirled three shutouts 





in -the four battles , 


Pvt. | 


Moultrie 
Salvoes 


AMMLIVINLIANULVUNLLIG AONE AULA DISMNEL HAST it 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—Anyone 
thinking about writing a book on 
slips o’ the tongue would do well to 
see Lt. Earl C. Sensor, Fort Moul- 
trie’s post chaplain. 

Chaplain Sensor wouldn’t hurt a 
fly, so imagine his embarrasment 
when, while showing a carload of 
civilian friends around the fort, the 
auto paused for identification before 
the MP hut at the post’s entrance. 
He meant to say, “Post officer and 
guests.” The words that came out 
were, “Ghost officer and pests.” He 
certainly looked pale enough after 
that, 

PICTURE-SHOW SHENANIGANS 

Loud words from the rear of the 
post theatre interrupted one of the 
weekly audience-sings which precede 
picture programs. Craning soldiers 
saw the two slide-lantern operators, 
Pvt. John O’Rilly and Cpl. Fred Han- 
delman, engaged in a hot argument. 

Finally O’Rilly tossed a slide into 
the lantern, flashed it on the screen 
and stumped mutteringly out of the 
ltheatre. The audience, eyes back on 
the screen, howled as it read, “There 
must be an easier way to make a 
living, there must be a better way 
to get along.” 

It was a prearranged stunt. The 
twe soldiers are the>best of friends. 
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The Toughest Job... 


Nurses at Work and Play—but Mostly Wor 











Physiotherapy Treatment | 
* ee Wa. 
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PROBABLY the hardest workers in the Army, day in and day out, are the people who take care of the Army’s sick, lame and lazy. Sick call takes ™ 
holiday, and that “24-hour duty” mentioned in the Oath applies more consistently in the Medical Department than anywhere else. This round-up 
pictures taken at Camp Grant, Ill, portrays a typical day in the life of an Army nurse. From the time she gets up in the morning until she turns if 
dog-tired, at night she’s on the move—doing things for somebody else. If it isn't ward duty, it's physiotheraphy. If it isn't that, it's the operating room 
sterilizing instruments, taking temperatures, writing charts, making out reports. In her spare time she learns to march like any other soldier and finds oul 
what a gas mask is for and how to use it. A set of tennis is something to be squeezed in between lunch and the surgery; naps are few and far betwee 


And all this is on a post in the U. S. A.—not on the field of battle. There’s no use talking about the routine there. It's certainly a good thing these gift 
like their work, hey, Joe? 
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DEFINITION 
An optimist is a man who doesn’t 
care what happens as long as it 
. doesn’t happen to him. And a pes- 
800,000 simist is a man who haés lived with 
an optimist. 


' ae, WAG 
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T Quiz 


(UNAM EAL  L 


1. In Army language, there are three general 
mmunition, so one of the terms below is incorrect. 
separate 

semi-fixed 

os . 7 
2 If a fellow came down the street and said, “Hey, Joe, how many 
power in an anti-aircraft searchlight?” you would naturally reply: 
80,000,000 





classifications of 
Which one? 
cartridge 





40,000 600,000 





' 


3. This Army used to have subalterns and the British did too. What 


1] 


4 of a rank is that? 


A—a second lieutenant 
B—a cadet 


C—one of lesser grade than a captain 


D—a captain without the command to which his rank entitles him 


4 Two of these birds pull down the same amount of dough each 


onth, though their titles differ. 


Lilie 


sergeant 
first sergeant 
* . 


Which ones? 
master sergeant 


technician 3rd grade 


junior warrant officer 
7 


§. Match up these American military leaders with their nicknames: 


6. 


—“Mad Anthony” 
B—“Marse Robert” 
C—“Old Rough’n Ready” 
D—“Black Jack” 
E—“Swamp Fox” 
. a. 


United States 
® ° 


1—Lee 
2—Pershing 
3—Wayne 
4—Marion 
5—Taylor 


The Army’s famed and good Bofors AA gun originated in: 
South Africa 


Great Britain 
Russia 


7. Oldest badge conferred on U. S. soldiers for “bravery, fidelity and 
i conduct” is: 


of Honor 


Soldier’s Medal 


Purple Heart 


Distinguished Service Cross 


8 Which President appointed Douglas MacArthur chief of staff? 


) } 


ge 
Roosevelt 


Heover 


Harding 
McKinley 


9. Believe it or not, Generals Lee and Grant once fought on the 


sides in a war. 
Hawk War 

War Against the Sioux 

. * 


Which war? 


War of 1812 


Mexican War 
Civil War 


10. A dummy gun mounted to look lim a real weapon can correctly 
called: 


A—a “fooler” 

B—a “hammerless mortar” 
C—A Quaker gun 

D—a Swiss destroyer 


- 


(Answers on Page 16) 
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This Week 


IN ARMY 
HISTORY 
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SEPTEMBER 27 


U. S. Engineers complete im- 


officers and 91 enlisted men on 
aeronautical duty. 

A demonstration of the rapid- 
ity with which a machine gun 
and crew can be lowered into 
enemy territory and brought 


into action given at the Air 
Corps Primary Flying School, 
Brooks Field, Tex, 

















“Okay, so I'm sorry I insulted the Army!” 
—Pvt. Dick Burnett, Camp Edwards, Mass. 





. . 

Suggested Epitaph for Hitler's 
Tombstone: “This is positively my 
last territorial request.” 

. * . 


AR 615-275 
St. Peter: “What's all that 

at Number One Gate?” 
Heavenly Sentry, Post No. 1: 
“There’s an old Regular Army pri- 
vate wants in, but he’s got too many 

black marks against his name.” 
St. Pete: “Let him in. He'll be 
asking for a transfer soon, anyway.” 

. * . 


racket 


Girls who dress with low V-necks 
Leave no doubt as to their secks. 
. > . 


POEMINUTES 
I would nap 
In luxury’s lap, 
If in my skin 
Lived Errol Flynn. 


Martha Raye is, 
To be brief, 
Sculped in rather 
High relief, 
By Pvt. J. K. 
” 7 
OVERHEARD 

First Sergeant: “I know my men 
don’t drink when they go on pass, 
because they're always thirsty in 
the mornings.” 











How to Pitch a Pu 


By Pvt. Norm Karkov, Fort Snelling, Minn. 
We have recently discovered the correct manner in which to 
get a pup tent—or perhaps we should say, to keep the pup tent 


from getting at you. 


The operations in which you and the pup 


tent will be involved—and, buddy, we mean INVOLVED—are these 
three: 1. Sleeping in the tent; 2. pitching the tent; 3. striking tent. 


TO SLEEP in a pup tent—we know® 


that that is starting at the back end 
—but anybody who can make heads 
or tails out of a pup tent gets our 
vote—there are five courses of action 
open to you: 

1. You can sleep with your head, 
chest, and arms out of the tent. 








2. You can sleep with your legs 
out of the tent. 

3. You can roll yourself up in a 
blanket and sleep beside the tent. 

4. You can strap yourself to the 
tent-pole and sleep standing up. 

5. You can get a room at the Y. 

THERE IS always the question of 
how to pitch the tent so that you 
can begin to worry about sleeping 
in it. By following this simple pat- 


p Tent 


1. You place the center pole. 

. The center pole falls. 

. You place the center pole again. 

. The center pole falls again. 

. You forget about the center pole 
for the time being and hook shelter 
halves. 

6. Then you discover that you've 
also hooked up your partner. 

7. You leave him there and look 
for another partner. 

To STRIKE your tent you follow 
the accustomed manner set down by 
all woodsmen: 

1. You pull out front and rear pegs. 

2. You discover that your partner 
has been caught in the tent and 
apply artificial respiration for 37 
minutes. 








Beovement of Yellowstone Ne- tern you should have no trouble at 
tional Park. Fine roads and 

splendid bridges help to make 
the park one of the show places 
of the United States. 

SEPTEMBER 28 

Ongress for the first time 
recognizes foreign service in 
its pay provisions. Officers 
serving in the far countries of 
Oregon and California are to 
Teceive $2 per day extra and 
enlisted men are to have their 
Pay doubled. 

olored cooks authorized 
volunteer organizations. 
Lt. J. A. Macready sets a new 
altitude record by reaching 
"37,800 feet in a Le Pere plane. 

SEPTEMBER 29 t 


Major Andre found guilty and 
condemned to death as a spy 
by court martial headed by 
Von Steuben and Lafayette. 
Ongress creates a regular 
army of 700 men to serve for 
three years—plus two compa- 
nies of artillery then in serv- 
ice or a total of 886 men. One 
of the artillery companies was 
Alexander Hamilton's Battery 
Organized in 1776 and served 
throughout the Revolutionary 
War and is now Battery D, 5th 
Field Artillery. 
SEPTEMBER 30 

10,000 Civil War volunteers re- 
main in the service, a great 
Part of them being colored. 

U. S. has 17 airplanes, with 23 


3. You pull out the other pegs. 




















Shoes take a beating on active 
Service. Leather is apt to lose its 
color — scuffs are hard to avoid. 
Here’s the easy, quick way to 
keep them looking good. 
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1 Take dauber from bottle of Dyan- 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish, squeeze 
against inside neck of bottle—apply 
sparingly all over. 

2 As soon as Dyanshine has dried (in 
a few seconds), take a brush or a 


soft cloth and polish to a brilliant, 
long-lasting shine. It’s a breeze! ge 








DYANSHINE ADDS COLOR TO THE LEATHER 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 


DYANSHINE 


Liguid SHOE POLISH 





29 








“Frankly, I think they're overdoing these GI haircuts.” 
—Pvt. Franklin Folger, Camp Chaffee, Ark. 














\(1ve KICKED JIMMY 





OFF MY LIST 
I 
4) 





Beautiful Anna Neagle tasted 
leading colas in unlabeled paper 
cups and voted Royal Crown 
Cola best-tasting. From coast to 
cotst it has won the same title 
in 5 out of 6 group taste-tests. 
Try Royal, Crown Cola today. 
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NOT ONE BUT TWO FULL GLASSES 
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eo Staged 


HANGING ON TO the bucking reins while digging in “gaffs,” Pvt. Wil- 
liam A. Watts is shown astride one of the ‘ornery buckin’ broncs at the 
first all-soldier rodeo staged at Camp Roberts, Calif. —Camp Roberts Photo 


Soldiers Thrill Crowds 
With Talent Display 


By Pfc. Morrie C. Guss 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Dust clouds spiraled skyward as more 
than 60 Camp Roberts soldier-cowboys’ thrilled a capacity crowd of 
15,000 spectators in what is believed to be the first GI rodeo. 


Bandy-legged, reared-in-the-saddle 
Infantry and Field Artillery yip-yip- 
pee performers from western states, 
despite lack of recent practice and 
customary rodeo accoutrement, 
staged a daring spactacle clinging to 
wild broncs, roping speedy calves, 
riding buckin’ bulls and throwing 
giant, snorting cows. 

All contestants in the Sunday aft- 
ernoon show were former cowboys 
and cattlemen before Uncle Sam in- 
vited them to give up their “home 
on the range” for a bunk in barracks. 

No Ten-Galions 

The dogfaces wore fatigues in lieu 
of chaps and spiritedly “fanned” 
bucket hats instead of ten-gallon 
Stetsons, The glittering jewelry that 
usually adorns ace rodeo riders was 
noticeably missing, too . unless 
one classifies “dog tags” as a gem of 
beauty. These were in abundance. 

George Demaree, Burbank, Calif, 
rancher donated the stock, corral 
and arena for the show. Prize 
money and place trophies were do- 
nated by the San Francisco Press 
Club, Paso Robles, Calif., merchants 
and the Camp Roberts Dispatch, 
camp weekly newspaper. 

Husky, bronzed Sgt. Moon Gee, a 
natural son of the plains and rodeo 





Service Grid 


Teams Open 
Seasons 


Although a few got off to an early 
start last week, most of the football 
teams of the country will begin 
their seasons this Saturday. Among 
them will be a number of service 
teams competing with regular college 
;squads for the-first time in World 
War II. 

Spotlight in the service team group 
|this week are: Fort Monmoth vs. 
| Columbia, Fort Knox vs. Ohio State, 
| Camp Davis ys. Citadel (Sunday), 
| Coast Guard vs. Wesleyat, North 
| Carolina Naval Aviation Cacets vs. 
|Harvard, Georgia Naval Aviation 
| Cadets vs. University of ePnnsylvania, 
| Lakehurst Naval Station vs. Prince- 
| ton, California Naval Aviation Cadets 
|vs. Oregon, Iowa Naval Aviation 
Cadets vs. University of Pennsylvania, 
| Naval Station vs. Georgia, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station vs. 





by 


leaves the chute. 





SO te 


MORE THAN 15,000 spectators attended the all-soldier rodeo. 
Here's the group of prize winners: Sgt. Moon Gee, left; George 
“Gabby” Hayes, Hollywood western comedian, who “em- 
ceed” the show; Pvt. William A. Watts; Brig. Gen. Eugene W. 
Fales, Infantry commandant; Pvt. Homer C. Wood Jr.; Pvt. 
Ralph K. Kniffen; George Demaree (kneeling), rancher who 
donated stock and arena; and Pvt. Arden McFadden. 

—Camp Roberts Photo 





ALANA: | See it was marked in red lettering 
‘Enlisted Men’s Club, Camp Devens, 


Devens bee (I removed the jettering). 
Digest 


was a nurse at Camp Devens in 
1918 and 1919 and apparently picked 
up the towel as a souvenir. It may 
seem foolish to return it cut I feel 


Roberts Dogfaces 


ABOUT TO TOSS Ai steer, Pvt. Loren Fredericks, left, serves as “ha 
for Pvt. Robert Wright, who is racing alongside the bewildered animal @ 


—Camp Roberts P 





AUMUND 


Baseball 
Roundup 


AVUQINVUTSRUVUOUUVOLUALLIO0U44000G0Y0HEUTONASEOAETLSL EULA 
No wonder Larry Macphail d 


7| to resign as president of the B 


lyn Dodgers and enter the A 
a lieutenant colonel. For wh 
stormy head of the major le 
stormiest team announced ft 


was quitting last week, Dem 
had just about given up hope. 
lyn, which a few weeks ago wa 
ing the National loop by 10% @ 
was in second place and th 
Louis Cardinals needed onlyg 
| more wins to clinch the pen 
A few Dodger fans’ hearts 
thumped hopefully as they 0 
the papers to look at the sco 
the attention of most devotees 
sport was focused upon the cam 
world series. ley po: 
The consensus seemed to } e?” 
it was a good thing the Cargmfavor: 
were facing the world champioig™ Too | 
York Yankees, winners of the 
can League pennant. It is bé 
the St. Louis team has & 
chance of holding the Yanks. 
Meanwhile, the little world 
began with Columbus, winner 
American Association playoff 
Syracuse, the International 
victor, facing each other. T 
ville Volunteers defeated th 
Rock Travelers in the Sout 
sociation playoffs. 





debt | 
bght th 
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performer for the past eight years, | Michigan and Camp Grant vs. Lake 
copped the lion’s share of honors. | Forest. 

The 25-year-old westerner took first| There “are estimated to be more 
place in saddle bronco riding and |tahn 40 service elevens in competi- 


UL ee Le 


FORT DEVENS, Mass. — The bar 
of a first lieutenant was pinned on 


| better doing so, God bless You.” wee ee 
The towel was put to use at once. League Stand 


stacked up sufficient points in other 
events to win the all-round trophy. 
Prize Winners Listed 

Other individual prize winners in- 
cluded Pvt. Arden McFadden, bare- 
back bronc riding; Pvt. Ralph E. 
Kniffin, calf roping; Pvt. Homer C. 
Wood Jr., calf roping, and Pvt. Wil- 
liam A. Watts, saddle bronc riding. 


Brig. Gen. A. W. Lane, camp com- | 


mander, and Brig. Gen. E. W. Fales, 
infantry head, were on hand to cheer 
the colorful performers. George 
“Gabby” Hayes, Hollywood cowboy 
comedian, took a “breather” from 
his cinematic roles to act as master 
of ceremonies, No admission was 
charged fe. the show and several 
thousand civilians from adjoining 
towns joined in with cheering sol- 
diers in the stands. 

The day was ideal for a wild west 
show. The thermometer soared in 
the 100’s and soda pop vendors did 
a thriving business 

Several Slightly Hurt 

The broncs and bewildered bulls 
were ferocious enough to send sev- 
eral performers to the barracks 
slightly injured. Only one contest- 
ant was hospitalized, and his bruises 
weren't serious. 

Pvt. William Young, one of Amer- 
ica’s 10-best pistol shots, displayed 
his dead-eye in an exhibition defacing 
the three bad men of the Axis— 
Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito. Fir- 
ing at 45-feet, the shoulder-strap 
marksman scored true white discs. 

Cpl. George Tyler, cowboy clown, 
won the admiration of the crowd by 
his laugh-provoking antics. 

The Infantry band serenaded the 
audience throughout the show, and 
a regal military ceremony was staged 


tion this year. 
games were: 
| Wisconsin 7, Camp Grant 0 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Air 
orida 7. 
Missouri 31, Fort Riley, Kans. 0. 
Texas 40, Corpus Christi (Tex.) Air 
Station 90. 
lowa Preflight 61. Kansas 0. 
Navy Preflight (St. Mary's) 
lege of the Pacific 9 


Station 20, 
Fl 


38, Col- 


‘Baseball Scores 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 19 
American League 
Washington 8-11, Philadelphia 3-9. 
Boston 9, New York 6. 
National League 
Brooklyn 5, Philadelphia 4 (11 In.). 
Cincinnati 4, Pittsburgh 3. 
New York 7, Boston 6. 
SUNDAY SEPT. 
American League 
Washnigton 11-1, Philadelphia 9-2. 
New York 2-2, Boston 1-3. 
Chicago 6-2, St. Louis 5-4. 
Cleveland 2-5, Detroit 0-6. 
National League 
St. Louis 1-0, Chicago 0-3. 
Philadelphia 7-2, Brooklyn 3-4 
Pittsburgh 2-3, Cincinnati 1-3 (1st 
game 13 in., 2nd game Tin., Sunday 
law). 


20 
2 


MONDAY, SEPT. 21 
American League 
Boston, 3, New York 2 (11 in.). 
Detroit 6, Chicago 1, 
National League 
Brooklyn 3, Philadelphia 1 
St. Louis 2, Pittsburgh 1 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 22 
American League 
New York 3, Washington 1 
Detroit 9, Chicago 2. 





Scores of last week | 


the collar of E, E. Serbousek, ser- 
geant-major at Post Headquarters |TO SCHOOL 


for the last two years, by Col. Wil- | 
liam A. Smith, post commandant, | — Hyman Yates Chase, for 17 
when the popular soldier received his precy ag me Hm gree eral 
ae this week. , | to the Command and General Staff 
Lieutenant Serbousek enlisted in | School at Fort Leavenworth—one of 
the Army 18 years ago cnd served | the new Negro officers to attzin this 
for long periods at Omaha, Neb., and | goal of all Army officers. He was a 
Panama. He came to Devens in| member of the faculty of Howard 
June, 1940, and has directed per- | University, from which he was gradu- 
sonnel work at headquarters. He | ated, and received a Ph. D. degree 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the |from Leland Stanford university 
Adjutant-General’s Department and Calif. He held a reserve commis- 
assigned to the staff of Col. Smith. | sion since 1925 and was one of the 
first reserve officers assigned to the 
RETURN crack 366th when called into active 
It was only an Army towel but it | Service in 1940. 
| bothered the conscience of a former | 


National League 


St. Louis 
Brooklyn 

New York . 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Boston esnseecs 
Philadelphia 


American 


Cleveland  ......eccsceveserseee,, 
Detroit 

Chicazo 

Washington 
Philadelphia 








| Army nurse who found it among 
jher effects a few weeks ago. She} 
had picked it up 21 years ago when 
she was serving in the then Camp 
Devens and it remained forgotten 
for more than two decades 

Then Chief Nurse Mary G. 
Phillips of the New Station Hospital 
here opened a package and found 
the towel with the following note: 

“I am returning a towel which I 

found in my belongings a few werks 
| ago. It belongs to Uncle Sam. You 


National League 
Brooklyn 9, New York 2 (12 in.) 
St. Louis 9, Pittsburgh 3 
Cincinnati 44, Chicago 1-1, 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 23 
American League 
New York 4, Washington 1. 
National League 


Brooklyn 6, Philadelphia 0. 
St. Louis 4, Cincinnati 2. 
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SAVE TIME! 


FACTS ON FILE 
America's Only Weekly News Ine 


$1 for 5 issues (regularly $2). 


READ 


100 hours’ reading boiled down 
minutes weekly. Covers all fields i, 
World War Il to Sports. Trial offfffp phy 


nd gat 
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tirs Up C 


Secretary of War Stimson 


and said he was starting 
diately. 


ay for Conn, Louis 


sked’”’ at the controversy raging over the coming Louis-Conn 


In answer to a question mentioning the money angle of the 
+ he told his press conference: 


« 


> 


ontroversy 


expressed himself Thursday as 


an, investigation of the matter 





am shocked at the situation. I’m 

. a personal investigation and 

, to complete it within 48 
” 

























y good chance of not being held. 


the fight had been bally- 
as benefitting only Army 
ncy Relief, the committee of 
writers who are in charge 
revealed that the War De- 
nt had given its okay to pay 
$135,000 to the two fighters 
off debts. 
owes Mike Jacobs’ 20th Cen- 
P Sporting Club $59,805.60 and 
Roxborough, one of his man- 
s $41,146.09. Conn’s debt is for 
) to Jacobs. Both these debts 
» be paid with receipts from 
“Columbus Day title bout, but 
$117,000 income tax debt is 
to be paid. 

Rice Sums Up 
tland Rice, head of the sports 
rs committee, who believes the 
thing should be called off be- 
of the bad effect it, is having on 
morale of the public, sums up the 
yments pro and con this way: 
vorable— 
Louis risked his title twice for 
Louis risked his title twice for 
ny and Navy relief. 
Louis has had an amazing rec- 
for sportsmanship. In the 
y, he finds himself heavily in 
to the income tax department, 
Jacobs and Roxbury, his man- 
. Why not give him the chance 


“haz 
cl as 
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or whe t at least partially out of debt? 
ajor le, He was made certain repre- 
ced tha@mations from a member of the 
Department that would cover 
_ Demy debt matter. Louis told me he 
hope. ht this also included his income 
azo wal 
y 10% 8 WD's Fault 
and tM@i'Tn the rush of things, the War 
d onl¥dietment made the original mis- 
e pent ot Joe Louis. 







hearts 
they 
1@ sco 
»votees 
1 the a 





Whatever happens, the Army 
ney relief fund will net close 
500,000 for dependent families. 
The whole show was started 
— but why not get all the 
possible and forget the first 
lake?” 
lavorable— 

Too many fighting men, whose 
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& feeling was that the fight had) 


| main business is the winning of the 
war, have been taken away from 
Army and Navy jobs to make relief 
money and promote morale. 

“2. Joe Louis and Billy Conn now 
are soldiers in the Army. Why 
should they be paid $135,000 for 
what was started as a 100 per cent 
Army Emergency Relief bout? 


What About Bataan 
“3. What about Bataan? 
about Wake Island? What about 
the Solomon Islands? What about 
the Army now in England, Libya— 
the flyers in China? What about 
the present and coming casualty 
lists? 

“4. Joe Louis has had some tough 
financial breaks. So have millions 
of others. What about the others 
who have lost lives, arms, legs and 
eyes? 

“5. Are we really at war or not? 

“6. How can any special soldier be 
singled out for consideration above 
all others? \ 

“7. Why should the fact that Joe 
Louis and Billy Conn owe their man- 
agers and promoters $135,000 enter 
into the present picture of a world 
at war, in the most vital war in 
world history?” 

Meanwhile Conn and Louis signed 
their contract for the fight, agreeing 
that if Conn wins his first defense 
of the. title will be made against 
Sergeant Joe and each will get 30 
per cent of. the gate of that fight 
provided they are both out of the 
Army then. 


Leading Batters 


American League 


What 





AB. R. H. Pct. 


Williams, Boston......... 149 519 141 185 .357 
Pesky, Boston........147 615 105 204 .332 
Spence, Washington...149 629 94 203 .323 


Gordon, New York........146 5385 87 17 


3 
Ba 
Case, Washington 125 515 100 164 . 


National League 





Lembardi, Boston...... 102 259 28 97. 

Reiser, Brooklyn.........121 462 87 148 .318 
Slaughter, St. Louis...149 578 98 182 .315 
Musia, St. Louis......... 136 451 139 .308 
Mize, New Yeork........... 136 518 94 158 .305 
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‘ORY FOOTBALL.” they call it, because it puts them in 
P physical condition, represents the freedom they fight for, 


mong the Army teams of the nation is the Camp Pickett, Va., 
squad. Outstanding on the Pickett team are the men 


P Charles Martin, Pvt. Daniel Predovic, Pvt. Paul Brassard, 
Victor Rosenblum; bottom row, Lt. Milton Weingarten, 
ach, Cpl. Irving Hyman, Cpl. Ben Williams, co-captain, Pv 

ph Rosati, co-captain, and ‘Cpl: Ahna ‘Noilft. 










Army Emergency Relief coffers. 


t to right: Ist Sgt. Melvin Turner, 


29 | lead the soldiers into action are Ray 


itle Bout May Be Called Off by WD 
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week with two defeats. 








m1 
FORT HANCOCK, N. J.—For the 


first time in eight matches, 
Hancock’s boxing team suffered a 
defeat. Spoiler of the Hancock rec- 
ord was Fort Dix which defeated its 
neighbors, four bouts to three. Fort 
Hancock beat Fort Dix in two previ- 
ous engagements. 


Fort 





FORT NIAGARA, N. Y.—Vic- 
tories over two of the outstanding 
teams in. the Colored American 
Baseball League was the recent ac- 
complishment of Fort Niagara’s 
baseball team. The Kansas City 
Monarchs, colored champions, went 
down, 5 to 1, and the Homestead 
Grays were defeated, 5 to 4. 





The two Army all-star teams 
completed their season with the 
National Professional Football 
League teams with a record of 
four wins and four losses. Army 
Emergency Relief was expected to 
benefit by more than $250,000, 

The records: 


Western Squad 

Washington Redskins 26, Army 7. 
Army 16, Chicago Cardinals 10. 
Army 12, Detroit 10. 

Green Bay 36, Army 21. 

New York 10, Army 7. 
Eastern Squad 

Army 16, New York 0, 

Army 13, Brooklyn 7. 

Chicago Bears 14, Army 7. 





All-Stars Lose Twice, 
Complete Schedule 


The Army All-Stars finished their eight-game schedule last 
The eastern squad was unable to hold a 
last-quarter 75-yard drive by the Chicago Bears on Sunday and 
lost, 14 to 7. The night before the western squad was beaten by 


All-Star Record: 
Four and Four 


the New York Giants, 10 to 7. 

Not until the third quarter did 
either the Bears or the Eastern All- 
Stars score. Then Halfback Hugh 
Gallerneau of the pros intercepted 
an Army pass and took it over for a 
touchdown. 

The Army came back to march 52 
yards to a score after Vic Spadac- 
cini intercepted a Bear pass, But in 
the final quarter, long passes helped 
the Chicago team, last year’s cham 
pions, to cover 75 yards to victory. 

After the game, the All-Stars were 
given a 10-day furlough. 

The lone score by the Western 
squad in its game with “he New 
York Giants was made by Owen 
Goodnight in the fourth period when 
he intercepted a pass and ran 93 
yards for the touchdown. 

A field goal in the first quarter 
and a touchdown in the third period, 
following demolition of the All-Star’s 
line and a sustained drive of 75 
yards, provided the margin of victory 





for the pros. The Giants dominated 
the game throughout. 





MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—He struck 
out Babe Ruth the first time he 
pitched against him! That’s the 
boast of Pvt. Milt Shoffner, 574 TSS, 
Air Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand. Shoffner who pitched for 
Cleveland, Boston and Cincinnati, 
remembers his meeting with the 
Babe in 1929 in which he whiffed 
the home run king. But in their 
second duel, the Bambino responded 
to form and pounded a four-bagger. 





FORT RILEY, Kans.—Following 
their opening game setback at the 
hands of the strong Missouri Tig- 
ers, Fort Riley’s football team, the 
Centaurs, will attempt to get back 
into the victory column at the ex- 
pense of the Emporia State Teach- 
ers whom they meet at Junction 
City, Kans., today. 





FORT KNOX, Ky.—An enthuisi- 
astic Fort Knox eleven opens its 
season today with Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. Expected to 


Ruppelli of Holy Cross, and Dwight 
Reed, Negro star of Bernie Bierman’s 
Minnesota teams a few years ago. 
The Fort Knox team is coached by 
Joe Bach, and Arthur Strott, both of 
Niagara University. 





BOLLING FIELD, D. C.—Boll- 
ing Field cagers are preparing to 
launch what they expect to be a 
successful basketball season, Stars 
already practicing include Pvt. 
Jerry Martin, six-year pro player 
with Olsen’s Swedes and the House 
of David; Pvt. Joseph M. Nei- 
meyer, a five-year pro player; Cpl. 
Robert Graeve, an eight-year vet- 
eran; Cpl. Melvin Conley, a seven- 
year pro player, and Pfc. Harry 
Bernstein, former star at The Cita- 
del. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.—a group of 
Savannah sportsmen has evened the 
score with Camp Stewart’s skeet 
shooting team. The Savannah team 
won in the most recent match after 
having lost a silver loving cup on 
Labor Day to the Camp Stewart 
skeet shooters. 


CHANUTE FIELD, ll.—Soldiers 
and officers here are being in- 
structed in judo, jiu jitsu. and 
rough and tumble fighting. Gil 
Gillespie, who formerly trained 
Hollywood movie stars in self de- 
fense, conducts classes for military 
police, officers and aviation cadets. 
Gillespie says that the technique 
of man-to-man combat will enable 
a soldier to: 1. Capture an enemy 
without injuring him; 2. Capture 
an enemy by inflicting serious bod- 
ily harm; 3. Liquidate an enemy. 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—Lt Geo. 
B. Thiessen, who was a member of 
the outstanding Idaho football team 
of 1937 which upset Oregon State’s 
Rose-Bowl-bound eleven remembers 
one incident particularly from that 
year. It was in the closing minutes 
of the game and Idaho and Gonzaga 
were tied at 6-all with the ball in 
Idaho’s possession no Gonzaga’s six- 
yard line. Thiessen called time out. 
He spotted a shiny dime, picked it 
out of the grass and handed it to 
the referee, saying, “Here, son, see 
that we get the decision on this 
one.” Before the referee could recover 
his composure, time was in and 











CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—All offi- 
cers and men of the Signal Corps 
Replacement Training Center here 
are participating in a mass athletic 
program, 

The plan calls for the reservation 
of one drill period a week for each 
battalion for athletic competition. 
Planned by Lt. William F. Krickham 
Jr., unit athletic officer, it has been 
approved by the SCRTC commander 
and regimental and unit officers. All 
enlisted men will be required to 
Participate in at least one of the 
sports listed for one drill period, or 
one hour, each week. Officers will 
be required to participate in two 
hours of athletic competition or gym- 


Sports a ‘Must’ in Crowder 
Physical Fitness Program 


nasium training each week. 

The men will be provided with a 
variety of sports from which te 
choose. Listed are tug-of-war, vole 
leyball, touch football, cage ball, 
basketball, softball, baseball, soccer, 
boxing, shot-putting, javelin throwe- 
ing, and other track and field events, 

“Spectator sports in which the 
chosen stars perform for the enter- 
tainment of mass groups, are very 
good for the recreation and morale 
of our men,” Lieutenant Krickham 
pointed out, “but what is even more 
vital is a systemized program where- 
by the non-athletic man and every 
individual of the personnel will have 
a chance to actively participate 















\ It’s 


cloth. 
leather trim. 


PLAN: Order the table now. 


For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for 







Thoroughly Modern, Fully 


Best double-quick cushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 


$275.00 





Guaranteed, 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
h ‘ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 


1 AMO. 





Included FREE with 


Set it the above table are: 





Thiessen took his place in the line. 
Idaho scored on the next play! 


up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 
eleven months. Or if your budget 
will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! The 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


Regulation Sise 4x3 


We also offer to prepay the freight 
on the table and add this expense 
to the price of the table. Freight 
to be paid on receipt of invoice. 


1019 Broadway 








1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Ball, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
bottle and .shake 
balis, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 


1 brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table 








The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Wasaincton, D. C., Sepremper 26, 1942 





EVERY MAN in the 8lst (Wildcat) Division at Camp Rucker, Ala., must be able to swim at least 


100 yards. 


the water. 
enemy. 





An advanced course in water training has been started and before it is com- 
pleted the men will have a thorough practical knowledge of how to protect themselves in 
Men shown here are using a capsized assault boat for protection against an 





Army Characters 


The Complete Letter Writer 





Roberts 
Round-Up 


Qmiiioi aur ciaivveoccatcertc nner sic HA 

CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.— When 
Cpl. Erwin Grandy was selected as 
the camp’s most talented entertainer, 
a nimble-witted guy in the PRO sug- 


gested a catch-line which Hollywood 
tom-tom beaters accepted with open 
arms. It was, “Yankee Doodle” 
Grandy and the tag was used by the 
announcer when Grandy sang with 
fhe Tommy Dorsey “Star in Uni- 
form” show over a nation-wide hook- 
up from Hollywood. 
eso; 

Why Non-Coms Grow Old 

Overhead in Btry. B, 52nd FA. 
Tng. Bn.: 

Sgt. John R. Short: “All you rec- 
ruits turn in your names and serial 
numbers to me tonight and I will 
type out a bunk tag for each of you 
while I'm ‘charge of quarters’.” 

Pvt. Joe K. Shoopman: “If you 
don’t mind, Sarge, I'll type out my 
own because I think a quarter’s too 
much to pay for it!” 

ese 
TIME Honors 

The camp came in for nation-wide 
publicity when TIME magazine, in 
its Sept. 14 issue featured a layout 
of three pictures, aptly dubbed, 
“Trainee’s Nightmare.” The series, 
brainwork of Pfc. Normon Shadley 
and Pfc. John Maxwell, also crashed 
several national photograph syndi- 
cates. 

ese 
G. L. Hercules 

Reputed as the “strongest soldier 
in Uncle Sam’s Army,” Pvt. Eric 
Holmbach, undergoing Infantry 
training here, displayed his prowess 
before 3500 soldiers in thje sports 
arena. With ease he picked up 250- 
pound horizontal weights, juggled 
them overhead, and alternated arms 
to elevate 150-pound metal cylinders. 
He weighs 275 pounds, has a chest 
expansion of 56 inches, wears the 
largest clothes in camp and used to 
wrestle (he sez) with Kodiak bears 
at Anchorage, Alaska, his birthplace. 

eco — 
Stamp of Approval 

Soldiers here have mailed approx- 
imately 9,000,000 letters, postcards, 
and parcels since the camp opened 
nearly 18 months ago. 








Pvt. Sam Greenberg, 
Hqs. and Has. Detachment, 
Atlanta, Ga., Ordance Motor Base 


Most soldiers in the Army become 
inveterate letter writers. Necessity Is 
the mother of improvisation, and 
how some soldiers do improvise! 

In the barracks some become con- 
tortionists when dashing off a line: 
There’s the guy who uses two bunks 
ds bases and his body as a span. 
His feet and ankles rest on one 
bunk, his body stretches out over 
the chasm in the shape of a human 
bridge link, elbows, chest, etc., rest- 
ing on the other bed. In such a 
position, surprisingly enough, the sol- 
dier can find comfort in writing a 
letter. 

There's the guy who uses an iron- 
ing board. Position of board for 
writer resembles a horse sitting on 
its haunches, its two forelegs up- 
right. Front of ironing board stands 
on legs, rear end rests on bunk and 
soldier usually sits side-saddle on 
right of board and nonchalantly 
dishes out a piece. 

Other expedient measures for the 
correspondent | follow: place foot 
locker on rear ned of bed, sit astrad- 
dle on bed and the locker is a splen- 
did base to write upon. Sit on bed 
and use a large square of wood. 
Old stand-bys of all soldier-letter 
writers are the sitting-on-bunk and 
sitting-on-locker positions, 

The latrine comes into its own 
when lights out chase the pencil 
scribblers to other fields. In his new 
haunt, seated on a commode, with 
his lap as a base, the scribe is soon 
hacking away with his pencil, Then, 
if quarters are crowded, he can drape 
his elbows on shelves beneath the 
mirrors: plenty of room for a sheet 
of paper. 

Ping-pong tables (when not in use) 
in recreation hall are fertile terri- 
tory for the pencil-pusher. Then reg- 
ular desks. and tables provided for 
such purposes make the rec hall a 
perfect haven for: “Dear Folks, Am 
fine, etc.” beginnings. Defeat is for- 
eign to epistle knocker-outers in the 
Army. No tables, desks, etc., avail- 
able, so he grabs a vacant chair and 
two or three magaznies from neatly 
assorted array in magazine racks, 
using the mags as a base upon which 
to write! 











PFC. WILLIAM S. ENGEL applies finishing touches to murals 
he painted on the walls of the coffee shop in the Quartermas- 
ter office at Camp Bowie, Tex., where he is stationed. Before 
his induction into the Army last March 7, Engel was a free- 


lance commercial artist. 





jis home is in Gallpolis, Ohio 


—Photo by Cpl. Morris Zorn 


Some soldiers love to commune 
with nature, so if they’re lucky and 
some tree stumps are about, they 
hie themselves over and use the sky 
as a ceiling. Nothing like slapping 
out lines to the gal back home un- 
der the most conducive of conditions. 


Nothing daunts soldiers who write 
letters. As a last resort he parks on 
a street curb and by the light of a 
camp lamp-post calmly scribbles on, 
weather permitting. 








Marvin ‘He’s Often’ Wrong’? Combs 


Tries to Grow Spuds, 
Gets 60 Pine Trees 


By Grover 
Special to. Army Times 


Page Jr. 


Those valiant civilians who have been struggling with Vi 
Gardens have nothing on Marvin Combs. Hopeful of rounding 
the menus of Mess Sergeant Slim Gullion’s Greasy Cafe, Mz 
planted his own Victory Garden behind his tent. 





The only time he could find to 
devote to this extra-curricular ac- 
tivity was an hour each morning 
before reveille, but visions of the 
Greasy Cafe tables sagging beneath 
the weight of a super-abundance of 
plenty drove him on with fanatical 
zeal, 

While on KP one day he stealthily 
slipped aside every 100th potato 
peeled, thereby getting enough to 
plant in his garden. Before he could 
get them planted there was a TBA 
checkup, and when it was found 
that Marvin was in possession of 75 
potatoes not charged out to him, 
First Sergeant Legree put him on 
E.D. an hour each morning before 
reveille. 

Se Marvin had to buy his own po- 
tatoes and get up two hours before 
reveille to carry on his gardening. 
His knowledge of botany was slight, 
which made no difference at all since 
even Luther Burbank would have 
found it impossible to grow anything 
in the kind ot sotl they have in Mis- 
sissippi. (Except pine trees, and there 
are already too many of them). 

Marvin tried adding vitamin X-2 
to the red clay, and the next morn- 
ing he found a grove of 60-foot pine 





trees that had sprung up. 


This futile process might have» 


on forever had it not been for 
eral Fivestars’ beautiful white 


lion, Gallant Fox Hole. The gen 


prized this horse above all 
earthly possessions, and a per 


staff of KP’s was maintained tok 


the stallion pure and spotless, 
had the run of the whole camp, 
day he ate up Marvin’s potato 
just after they had been spi 
with poison, fell violently ill, c 
in Marvin’s tent and died. 

Knowing the general’s affe¢ 
for Gallant Fox Hole, Marvin 
much distressed. In his vain 
tempts to remove the carcass, 
vin broke the horse’s neck, 
when the body was found, he 
thrown in the guard house for 


ticing Army Judo on the gener 


horse. . 

While Marvin was in the 
house, the pine forest reclaimed 
garden plot, and nothing more 
mains of Marvin’s Victory 
except the potato bugs which 
infest the bed: 











No F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
° MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information. A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest 1sids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 


manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
tecipes. Postpaid $2.00 
ARMY WIFE. Nan 
No. F- Shea. She's in the 
@rmy now... but does she know 


what to do about it? Here's a-guide 


book written for women b a 
woman. Postpaid $2.50 

COMPANY ADMINIS- 
No. F-3 tration AND. PER. 


SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. llth Edition, includin 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office eqpenisation and procedure. 
ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 


Postpaid $1.00 

fHE SOLDIER AND 

No. F-5 fie iRwe; ANe 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and _ logically interrelated 


subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. ourt- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. Procedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 

50 


Postpaid § 

MILITARY LAW. A 

No. F-6 Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 20 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
portent phases of procedure for 
ourts-Martial. Postpaid 50¢ 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF iIN- 
ba FANTRY TRAINING, 
Sth Ed. (new. Aug.. 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 





his instruction. A four-color map, 
31" by 34” is furnished with the 
Postpaid $1.00 

(NFANTRY DRILL 

No. F-8 REGULATIONS. _ In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M)903 
ye (MI “Garand’’) muili- 
tary scipline and courtesies, in- 


terior quard duty. and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages. 

Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50¢ 

Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 


No F-9 MILITARY PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. “Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine” has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid $1 25 


MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 vanual tre oonk 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 
No. F-1] THE FIFTH COLUMN 
Britt. 


IS HERE. By George 

Read the astonishing revela- 

tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities Formerly $1.00. 
Now Postpaid Sc 

















MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. F-12 HANDBOOK, Captai 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50¢ 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. F-13 {anise Lt.-Col 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt. illard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
ner, Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases, Size 
4%''x7%"': 150 pages. Postpaid 

MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 


No. F-14 iinpsoor Gane. 
book tor the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 


Size 41/;''x71/;'"; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 
No. F- l 5 OFFICERS’ GUIDE, 


Eighth Edition (1942), 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides @ 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 

Postpaid $2.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-16 NIQUE OF INFAN.- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 


the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 
THE CADENCE SYS- 


No. F-17 fim Sr TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 
Postpaid 7Se 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-] Shipley Thomas, 
Technique of securing information™ 
about the enemy in wartime. “Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.’‘—Hanson Baldwin. 
Postpaid $1.50 


N 5 F-1 DRILL AND CERE.- 
° MONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 


by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL AN D EVOLU. 

No. F-20 fions or THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers, 


ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


with instructions in special muneu- 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 
ORILL AND. CERE- 
No. F-21 Montes rom FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete) Up-to-date 
compilation of War Department pub- 
lications in convenient form for every 
Field artilleryman, Contains over 


310 plates, many from new and 
sriginal drawings. Postpaid $1.00 


No. F-22 HANDBOOK, F fr At} 


Artillery Edition. To meet the de 
mand for additional copies of FM 2l- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
ter an exact reproduction of this im 
pester? manual for the basic traim 

g of the soldier, Fabkote binding, 


Postpaid 

INFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-23 frcutations WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units. Covers the material 
contained in several field manuals, 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid Sle 


COMPLETE, TACTI 
No. F-24 iNFANTRY™ RIFL 


BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons, 


Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered, Fabkote binding, 
Postpaid 7: 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-25 iigue oF INFAN. 
TRY, Advanced. leventh Edition), 
(Description of Tactics and Tec 
nique of Infantry, Basic, is given 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 


problems. Postpaid $5.00 
COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and _ illus 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all necessary instrue 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic an 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
Postpaid $6.00 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
No. F-27 FENSE. Contains im 
one volume regulations, principles 
and basic intormation from scores 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
list of War Department publications 
from which much of this book w 
Postpaid §2. 


compiled. 

(NFANTRY IN BAT- 
No. F-28 ER book of the 
tactics of small units, Prepared by 
members of, the Military Hist 
Section of the Infantry School. 
is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over 
battlefield situations and actions, de 
scribed and discussed. 


Postpaid $3.00 
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3) Wolters Route Step 


Viet Our men stood grimly waiting 
ing To meet their supreme test; 
M 4 They knew that in this battle 
Each one must give his best, 
At last the sergeant signalled; 
We charged and charged again, 
ave p The dust of combat cloaked a mass 
for Of bloody, milling men. 
rite A few stormed the objective, 
Dp The rest lay where they fell; 
i That’s how we catch a bus to town— 
™ Yes, brother, war is hell. 
1 to 
eal —Gimlet Grogan, Poet Laureate of the Guardhouse. 
amp. (MP WOLTERS, TEX. and soap-suds Pvt. Benny Ferris, sol- 
ato vagatter “Kaypeeing” for a day new | dier of three days, had decided that 
sp ers will vouch for the fact that | it wa sabout time for the slack pe- 
) € a full-time job without many | riod. But none came. 

s to stop and relax. Sometimes He approached his mess sergeant 
affecii@ization of it comes the hard way. | and meekly asked, “When do we get 
“a ter a rigorous morning of spuds | time to write letters?” Yeah, you 
ass, 
eck, #@ 

“wgnree Stars for Devers 

or 

s (Continued from Page 1) Generals John H. Hilldring, Edward 
he of —. zen, Ira C, Eaker, com-| 4. Almond, John B. Wogan, Frank 
aimed g United States bombers in W. Milb Paul J. M 

more qgoP® named to the rank of major| °" urn, Paul J. Mueller, Leroy 
y Ge Another was Brig. Gen. H._ Watson, Vernon E. Prichard, 
hich H. Hilldring, former assistant} Leland S. Hobbs, Ira C. Eaker, Henry 

- ——- who was named|s aurand, Kenneth T. Blood, Barney 

S Army promotions included 18 McK. Giles, Leven C. Allen, Andrew 

major generals and 62 new|D- Bruce, Frank F. Scowden, Clifford 
dier generals. L. Corbin, _ Frederick Gilbreath, 
meral Devers took command Chestes & Covkett. 

e armored forces little more| 7° be brigadier generals (tem- 

a year ago, succeeding the|P°Tary), Army of the United 

Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee,| States: Colonels Nelson M. Walker, 
aneu- formed the nucleus of these| 9" E. Copeland, Donald J. Myers, 
: ss. General Devers, who is 55| Lawrence O. Jaynes, George Honnen, 
Ht old, had commanded a divi-|Elley P. Denson, John L. McKee, 

under General Chaffee. Evarts W. Opie, Norman Randolph, 
4 his promotion, he achieves a bina yo g = 7 — 
»-date equal to that of the chiefs of| }; 7 c. a Se 
pub- MAir Forces, the Ground Forces| 2°"'Y . Newton, Richard G. Tindall, 
every . George J. Forster, Fred A. Safay, 
wa the Services of Supply, al- Walter S. Fult 4 Miller G. Whi 
and h he remains under the com-|. f ae oe am — ate, 
$1.00 Hii of Lt. Gen. Leslie J. McNair,| 7 °""Y- : 
‘eng pander of the Ground Forcés. _Also Colonels Ivan L. Foster, Wil- 
ield raduate of West Point, class| iam H. Colbern, Robert W. Hasbruck, 
eo de 99, General Devers took an|Jo0hn H. Lentz, Frederick H. Black, 
"M a leadership in mechanization| Doyle O. Hickey, Francis W. Rollins, 
is im (ee Army. In 1939-40 he han-| Field Artillery; William R. White, 
train mechanization of the defenses| Quartermaster Corps; Guy H. 
adie lo Panama Canal. Between that| Drewry, Hermon F. Safford, Everett 
| ent and duty with the Ar- S. Hughes, Ordnance Department. 
-RILL 9d Forces, he commanded Fort| Also Colonels Russell E. Randall, 
} WITH Bg, N. C., supervising construc- Robert W. Douglass Jr., Raymond 
Coast Bot this large establishment to-|E- O'Neill, Fred S. Borum, Robert 
Coast [er with installation there of a| 8B. Williams, Robert M. Webster, 
satorias artillery replacement center,| Howard K. Ramey, Harvey S. Bur- 
xd 50e Mong other Army promotions an-| Well, Edward M. Morris, William 
ed were the following named! W. Welsh, Orvil A. Anderson, Rob- 
cnet generals: ert V. Ignico, Julian B. Haddon, 
nization vard M. Almond, commander Air Corps. 
units Division, Fort McClellan, Ala. Also Colonels Henry C. Wolfe, 
is. P's Bn B. Wogan, commander 13th| James F. C. Hyde, Walter A. Wood 
Infant ed Division, Camp Beale, Calif.| Jt, Gordon R. Young, William F. 
AN nk W. Milburn, commander 83d Heavey, David A. D. Ogden, James 
eapons, ion, Camp Atterbury, Ind. A. O'Connor, Hans Kramer, Leslie 
ll unite on E. Prichard, commander| R. Groves, Corps of Engineers. 
io » @Armored Division, Camp Chaffee, Also Colonels Frank A, Allen Jr., 
Rufus S. Ramey, Albert C. Smith, 
D TECH- ry S. Aurand, commander 6th| Cavalry; Remi P. Hueper, Finance; 
—— Command, Chicago. Clayton S. Adams, Adjutant Gen- 
i Teche @etew D. Bruce, commander Tank] eral’s Department; Paul R. Hawley, 
s given Moyer Training Center, Camp/ Medical Corps; Alfred R. . Glancy, 
i more rex. Army of the United States; Frederick 
tions to inations were as follows: M. Hopkins Jr., Air Corps; Owen 
sid $5. Major generals (temporary),| Summers, Infantry; Alden H. Waitt, 
misat, of the United States: Brigadier| Chemical Warfare Service. 
id illus 
inetruge | : 
at Pst Army on Rivers 
~~ — vontinued from Page One) Thousands of Red and Blue sol- 
a su ored vehicles was made on | diers, most of whom had gone 48 
aid $6.00 way about 10 miles north of | hours or more with little sleep, wel- 
esboro. The Reds blasted a |comed the three-day rest period that 
FT DE- on historic Stones River on | followed the conclusion of the first 
ee t banks the troops of the Gray | problem. 
Mores & Melue fought a bloody battle 80| At the conference held on the first 
dix gives #80 but this did not deter the | problem, Maj. Gen. Lloyd Fredendall, 
~—_ attack of the Blues who | chief umpire and assistant maneuver 
said $2. the stream and pressed on-| director, struck hard at the mistakes 
which had cropped up in the three- 
Ls Ja Blue Army made deep thrusts | day clash. ” , 
pared by #'© enemy's flanks on the final| «7 am going to pass out few flow- 
, Hist bon of the battle and was bat- ers,” said the general. “F. ny of 
chool. hard in the center up until —~< oe ee ew ae 
first-hes se Of the problem. Sounds of you this is the last opportunity for 
oe ae approached  oteanens th battle practice—the last drill before 
— - as the | you come under the actual fire of an 
y defending Reds were driven ” 
paid $3.0 Fi, withi . enemy. 
cessed in a few miles of the G 
before planes flew low eneral Fredendall told A large. 
IG, the battle area with sirens |2Udience of officers taking part in 
ng the announcement that | the war games that he was dissatis- 
Problem of the maneuvers | fied with several communication 

: phases, criticized the construction 

simul ot slit trenches and urged the in- 

) ted be Pp meg crm fantry to rediscover its feet. He 

Concealed in the woods near | Strongly praised the work of a tank 

Point. The signal for a destroyer unit which performed 

oa lute attack was a plane cir- | SPlendidly when pressed into a recon- 

oer over the area with motors | Paissance role. He also spoke highly 

wee Q<)en and dropping flares. Red of the realism displayed by the sol- 
oe troops in the vicinity, in- | diers themselves in the fighting. 

—— quartermaster, ordnance and| This week’s problem will be an 

Soldiers, were preparing ajeven stiffer test of efficiency and 

—s counteroffensive to wrest |resourcefulness of the opposing 
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cial to Army Times 


“Well, men, there’ 
Our valiant sergeant said, 

“The zero hour approaches; 
Our course is straight ahead.” 





UU AU UA 


s our objective,” 











from the hands of the 
eis when the battle 
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Tee OOP We WF Fe ee 


troops as they engage in defense 


guessed it, we can’t print the an- 
swer. 





EXAMPLE 

Catastrophe of a mild sort over- 
took members of a platoon of rookies 
here the other day. 

While running the obstacle course 
the leading soldier slipped off a 
swinging rope and ker-plunked, full 
field pack and dil, into a mudhole 
just under the obstacle. 

The remainder of the platoon, 
thinking that the correct technique 
had just been demonstrated, to a 
man, slipped off the rope into the 
mud puddle. 

HERO 


Military Police hold no terrors for 
Pvt. William Gotts. 

The other night during a pouring 
rainstorm Private Gotts, while walk- 
ing guard, stopped a car load of 
MPs and ordered them to “advance 
and be recognized” as his general 
orders required. 

But Private Gotts didn’t recognize 
them. And five very damp military 
policemen waited in the rain for 
over an hour while their identity 
was established. 

Said modest Private Gotts to ad- 
miring buddies, “shucks, it was 
easy!” 





The corporal was putting a squad 
of recruits through their first 
paces, Things weren’t going 80 
well. 

Exasperated at their uneven 
lines, he roared: 

“What’s the matter with you? 
Don’t you know how to line up? 
Now fall out and look at that line 
you’ve made!” 





GOLLY! 
Last week a recruit at the Recep- 





Hasty Wedding Proves 
Army’s Speed in Crisis 


FORT GREELEY, Alaska—The colonel dashed out to find 
some sabers and the major borrowed a honeymoon cottage to 
give Lt. Eugene L. Russell of Eugene, Ore., and Pauline J. Browder 


of Brownsville, Tex., a quickie wedding. 
Russell and Miss Browder, a sec-© 





ond lieutenant in the Army Nurses 
Corps, had planned “ a big church 
wedding” until Russell received 
transfer orders directing him to use 
the “first available transportation” 
—which left him just 24 hours, 





tion Center was interviewed for in- 
surance and bonds—giving his name 
as Collie Holley. 

Ollie Holley, his mother, and Fod- 
die Holley, his wife, were named as 
his beneficiaries. 

Holley Moses! 





FEARS REALIZED 


Tech Sgt. Lee W. Osborne was in- 
structing his recruits in regard to 
their responsibilities as new soldiers. 

“There will be no more crap shoot- 
ing,” he said, “and if there is, and 
you’re caught, all proceeds will go 
to the American Red Cross. Fur- 
thermore you'll fall out promptly 
when I blow my whistle. Beds will 
be made properly ... ete. ... etc.” 

During the ten-minute break .after 
Osborne had finished, he was ap- 
proached by a soldier who said, 
“Y'all must be a Yankee, suh.” 

“You mean a damyankee,” said the 
sergeant. 

“Yas suh; I was afraid of that,” 
came the reply. 


P equipment. 





The Kodiak Bear, this post’s pub- 
lication, described how the Army 
handled the problem. Here’s the rest 
of the story: 

“At 6 p.m., it was decided to put on 
the wedding that night and give the 
kids some sort of honeymoon, any- 
way. One gang took to the hills to 
gather wildflowers, another rushed 
downfown to arrange a license, an< 
other hunted up Band Leader Raye 
mond J. Laway and got him inte 
rehearsal—Another beat it for do« 
mestic flowers for the bride and her 
bridesmaids—and chattering bunch 
of nurses got the bride ready. 

“. . . Col. Robert Cork and Miss 
Billie Creely set out on a hunt for 
sabers, now an obsolete item of 
They found four. Mean- 
time the bakery boys started building 
a cake and one of the mess halls 
furnished some rice. Major Pearson 
borrowed a lake cottage for the 
honeymooners. Another soldier 
leaped in a jeep and started a fire 
in the place and got it fixed up nice, 

“At 9:30 p.m., Laway’s band struck 
up... then the nuptial kiss ... and 
out through the arch of sabers, while 
everybody threw rice ... and on te 
a waiting tractor and trailer to the 
officers’ club and cutting the real 
— cake with a saber and all 
that. 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
ou. films with message enclosed, 

RST class qn must be af- 
fixed. It is best to wrap your 
rolls well, tie securely and ad- 
dress plainly with your name and 
address on cover. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Mpls., Minn. 


Anybody Can Give Free Offers But It Takes 
Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine Photo Fin- 
ishing. Try Our Immediate Service. Roll 
Developed and Eight Sparkling Prints, 25c. 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 











Universal Photo Service, 





RGLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c¢ 
with every roll developed; or.16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 








16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 





Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED FREE, Double 
Set Prints 25c. Reprints 
dozen. Prompt Service. Eshleman’s 
Studios, Box 331, Perth Amboy, N. J. 








FILMS--8 exposures enlarged to dou- 
ble size, 30c; or 8 exposure rolls, neg- 
ative size, 25c. Finest quality and 
fast service guaranteed. Camera 
Craft, Box No. 280, West Chester, Pa. 


REMEMBER the DATE of that shot! 
Roll Developed, Enlarged and Dated. 
Each Picture Border-dated. Send Film, 
Name, Address and Date Taken, and 
30c to MOVIE PHOTOETTES, Box 2388, 


Amarillo, Texas. 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 


AND 2 FINE OMY 
largements moke beautifu' gifts 15 


F 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from ol! 8-ex- 











HELP WANTED—MALE 





MEN. If you have had selling experi- 
ence before joining the Army, we offer 
you, an unusual opportunity to represent 


20c per 


TEXT BOOKS 





FREE—100 PAGE BOOK CATA- 
LOG. New & Used College & Home 
Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902. College Book Co., 
Dep. A, Columbus, O. 





CHRISTMAS CARD 
SALESPEOPLE WANTED 


REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans come 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida. 








Sell Personalized Christmas Cards with 
name imprinted, 50 for $1.50 and 25 for 
$1.50. our profit 50e on each order. 
Samples free. A.B. PLATELESS COM- 
x Y, 243 Canal Street, New York City, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask fer high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D, C. 








MILITARY SUPPLIES 





JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fok 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm otq 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your nex® 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T 


St. Paul, Mina. 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, khaki 75ic, serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded upon 
request. March Military oh 0., 
155 East 34th St.. Dept. AT, New York. 





REAL ESTATE 





FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
in Ocala. Write for details. 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N. 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla. 





DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, twe 
beautiful double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
prints, or two prints each negative. 
Other money saving coapons in- 2 


(coin) 
RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 








Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 








25 or more, 2c each; 








us In your i -—-_ Commissions paid 
ow 








one attack along the Cumberland 


Rivéer* ** ee ee ee ee 


in advance. Box 217 7th Avenue, 
“York. Nr RR 








\§ | «BOX 184A 





QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and printed with coupon good 

for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements 

MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 

Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO 

Negative. (No enlargements included).................. 

Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and One Contect Print from 

each negative. (No enlargement included). .............. 

Eight Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plain 

quleegemesie from best negative...... i ES 
Contact Prints without enlargements, 3¢ each. 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 


Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex............25¢ 18 Exp. No,.135-35mm Without Refiil..........$1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls................35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill................ $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls.............50¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls..................70¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill...............$1.75 
18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


30c 


30c 
ot Peet Only SOC 
i 30c 


Only 


Prints from Each 
ee 


100 or more I'/ec each 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Christmas is Coming 


So They Don’t Know What to Send? 
—Then Rush ’Ekm This List! 


New York headquarters of the 
USO this week held a survey 
among visitors to the club as to 
what service men ‘would like to 
get for Christmas. Soldiers, sail- 
ors and Marines when questioned. 
Most of them answered in the 
spirit of service to their millions 
of buddies, appraising from camp 
experience and contacts what 
would be the most practical and 
acceptable gifts from home. Table 
on’ this page shows the Army’s 
percentage Of preferences. 

In the Army, the majority (79.4 per 
cent) want cigaretes most of all, 
while this commodity rates only fifth 
in the Navy. Briefly the preferences 
run as follows: Army—Cigaretes, wa- 
terproof wristwatch, portable radio, 
regulation shirts nad wallet. Navy— 
Waterproof wristwatch, portable ra- 
dio, wallet, photos in unbrekable 
frames, cigaretes and overnight bags. 

Time after time, the plea is for 
small, non-bulky items that can be 
carried about and easily packed. So 
certainly it’s SMALL GIFTS unless 
the man is permanently stationed in 
this country. 

Time is short for errands, so 75.4 
per cent of the Navy believe that a 
quick-working razor blade sharpener 
is better than buying new packs fre- 
quently; 70.6 per cent of the Army 
also think it is “Swell” or “Fair.” 

The number of men who want 
some religious article as a gift is 
impressive. The Bible and the New 
Testament are most wanted. But the 
desire of the Navy for these articles 
is 10 per cent higher than in the 
Army. 

But dont give the man playthings! 
No cards, cribbage boards, checkers 
or chess sets. They’re not interested 
or they have ample facilities provid- 
ed. And there is another “No” for 
diaries. 

Keep up those packages of good 
eats, the boys like them. Naturally, 
the cakes that mother bakes lead 
the prepared packages. 

Windproof cigaret lighters are 
liked ... and pen and pencil sets. 
Choose only these sets with clips at 
the top so the boys can carry them 
inconspicuously. Stationery is an- 
other preference. The boys like to 
write as well as get letters ... Books 
and magazines are wanted. 

Santa should bring good boys... 
a@ pair of pants that keeps its creases 
forever ...an end of “KP’s” and 
guard duty. He will be shot at the 
chimney if he shows up with a bag 
full of red ties .. . knitting instruc- 
tlon ... fancy umbrellas ... rela- 
tions ... bugles .. Adolph Hitler's 
Idea of the New Order. 





Check What. You Like: 





Homemade cookies, cakes, jams, etc. 
Prepared packages of good eats sent from the store , 
Magazine subscriptions. ................:cssessecesesseeseeeees punsecdipressesncnnntnaneebinvessnnneblel - 


Cotton underwear 


Good regulation shirts .............cccscssseeesecseesereeeseee er a ear ae a o 


Good regulation socks ................... 


eee eeeeeesearerseeeeneens 


PTITTeTiTi titties . 


Waterproof money belt .................ccccsccsssesesseeresees paid iceentlecasslisiicmaiaelskieencoes ; 
I MI 2s 351 lads asadcncdunhseniniadesubounsiaasseeneewied pid vate divssbdadochaihcnibidnihacuneiie ‘ 


Fitted toilet kit 


WHINE BETIOG BIE iccccccsctscceascccccccece 


eee eeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeseeee 


Windproof cigarette lighter 20.00.0000... eee esseeeee i ans Sheed dines aepouaghh ; 
Pen and pencil set (clips at the top) ..................... ewes 


Stationery 


Waterproof wristwatch .................. Erne neee rer re pthiesapsducieiasdtnonensid picidanneneeitit , 


Compact kit of bathtowels 
Handkerchiefs 

Shoe brush 

Playing cards 


STINET cis sdepustathnsenniaibendoneanasabvianetaisininedinasadbeh FRC ee! Ce eer ‘ 


Checkers 


Fiashlight 


Small sewing kit completely fitted 


Sun glasses (polarized) ..... she scsapsbss che okt tase abiiaacabdeans aaitataaedpioiabaiastasantoaintbidil , 


Diary 

Pocket size Bible 
New Testament 
Cross 

Rosary 
Religious medals 


Package of adhesive tape, gauze, insect repellent, aspirin, Band-Aids 


Wooden shower clogs 
Warm slippers 
Warm robes 
Portable phonograph 
Records 

Small portable radio 
Sweaters (sleeveless) 


Good pocket knife 


Overnight bag with place to keep papers flat 


Razor blade sharpener (less than 10 seconds to keep blades like new) 


Gloves 


Muffler in regulation shade 


TORE E ETOH TEER TEES HSE E HEROES EEE REE E SEES OEE EEEEEEEESSEE SESE SEE OEES See Eee EEE EEE EOEEES Att er eeeeeseeneeenes 


Photographs of friends or family in unbreakable frame 
Polished metal unbreakable mirror 
Extra G. I. Cap of proper branch 
Leather wallet with insignia on it 


PPrrrererreerrrrerriti iri titre Prrreririii rte 


36.9 
35.0 


39.7 
41.1 
41.1 
36.9 
36.4 


37.9 
32.7 
30.4 
25.7 
24.3 
26.2 
13.6 
37.9 


35.0 
28.5 
22.5 
37.4 
35.0 
27.1 
40.2 
31.8 
26.2 


32.2 
27.6 
43.0 
42.1 
38.3 
31.7 
21.5 


16.4 
18.7 
29.4 
23.8 
25.2 
19.6 
17.3 
12.6 

9.3 


29.0 
32.7 
32.7 
70.1 
37.9 


45.3 
50.0 
48.1 
33.3 
38.8 
52.3 
42.5 
54.7 
64.0 











Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 
cartridge 
80,000,000 
C 
master sergeant and first 
sergeant 
A-3; B-1; C-5; D-2; E-4 
Sweden 
Purple Heart 
Hoover 
Mexican War 
a Quaker gun 


1 
2 
3 
4 
S. 
6 
y 
8 


9. 

0. 
Many Submit Entries 
In Song Contest 


Officers and enlisted men from 17 
states have submitted entries in the 
competition to select a marching 
song for the Army Ground Forces, 
the War Department is informed. 
The contest closes September 30. 

“Strength and simplicity are the 
most valuable characteristics of a 
marching song,” Capt. Thomas F. 
Darcy, Jr., Infantry, chairman of the 
board of judges, said. “We are still 
looking forward to getting other out- 
standing marching songs,” he added, 
“one that the boys will shout as they 
march along, and fight the better for 
having sung.” 





Edwards’ Training Tougher Yet 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—The training program for the 385th Engineer Battalion was ex- 
panded last week with the inclusion of a combat intelligence school under the direction of 1st Lt. 


Donald Curry, battalion plans and training officer. 
Men will be instructed in proper® 





methods of gaining information and 
transmitting it from battle zones to 
proper channels where it can be 
pieced together to establish a com- 
plete picture, classes will be held 
one hour each day. 


Simulating engineer operations In 
a stabilized position behind the front 
line, actual repairing of backwoods 
and dirt roads, simulating and actual 
building of anti-mechanized barrier 
zones and establishment of security 
patrols highlighted the week-end 
training problem of the 385th Bat- 
talion. 

The problem was highly successful 
from a training standpoint, because 
actual battle conditions were simu- 
lated, Lieutenant Curry said. Capt. 
Harold C. Janura, battalion executive 
officer, was in command of the ma- 
neuver which was held in the woods 





Soldiers Prefer Smokes 
As Christmas Presents 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Shunning 
“white elephant” gifts which they 
received as Xmas presents prior to 
their induction, soldiers at this can- 
tonment have selected cigarets as 
their favorite present they would 
like to receive from the home front. 

“Tailor-mades” headed a list of 
preferential gifts, according to a poll 
conducted by the Camp Roberts Dis- 
Patch, the camp’s weekly newspaper. 

Here’s what the “typical” dog-face 
of Camp Roberts voted on for Yule- 
tide presents in the order of their 
position in the final balloting: 

Cigarets, radio sets, toilet sets, 





small luggage s®ts, Army dress shirts, 
Army dress shoes and cigaret light- 
ers. The balloting was “light” for 
books, sewing sets, pipes and tobac- 
co, pen-and-pencil sets, personalized 
stationery, wallets, slippers, cigars, 
candy and cameras. As if the tem- 
perature doesn’t soar skyward 
enough here, a lot GI’s voted for, of 
all things, sweatshirts. 

As was to be expected, the unof- 
ficial tallies, included such “wishing- 
ful thinking” gifts as “blondes,” “30- 
day furloughs,” “a case of Scotch,” 
and, you guessed it, “a set of new 
6-ply automobile tires.” 


and territory in the vicinity of Camp 
Edwards. 

The battalion’s regular Saturday 
three-mile run around Logan Field, 
a phase of training designed to 
harden both enlisted men and offi- 
cers, will become more difficult, Lieu- 
tenant Curry said. This week en- 
listed men will run around the parade 
field carrying rifles and cartridge 
belts, the first time equipment has 
been included in the jaunt. 

As the runs continue more equi 
«ment will be added until both men 
and officers eventually will make the 
run carrying their full equipment. 
Then when the three miles has 
proved nothing but a breather, ‘the 
course will be increased to five miles. 


14. Identical Chapels 
Dedicated at Campbell 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Fourteen 
chapels, identical in size and equip- 
ment and dedicated to the worship 
of all faiths, were formally opened 
here last Sunday at 1 p.m. in an 
initiatory service conducted outside 
Chapel 1, 

The service, arranged by Camp 
Chaplain Paul J. Roetling, assisted 
by Chaplain John Kaiser, included 
presentation and acceptance speeches 
of officers and chaplains. In addition 
to congregational singing, special 
music was provided by the 12th 
Armored Band and the Camp Camp- 
bell Victory Chorus. 

The complete program was broad- 





cast over the Columbia network. 





Visual Training 
Now Widely Used 


CHICAGO—Visualization of train- 
ing, which increases speed and ac- 
curacy of learning up to 50 per cent, 
|is now widely used in the Army 
|training program, according to offi- 
cials of the Society for Visual Edu- 
| cation, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 

One of the most adaptable of visual 
| toals is the projected picture, which 
takes one of several forms, In film- 
strip form, the projected picture is 
useful in presenting a series of re- 
lated subjects which center around a 
particular time. 

By means of a strip of 35 mm film, 
on which are reproduced charts, dia- 
grams, pictures and explanatory mat- 


ter, the streamlining of any learning 
unit becomes a simple matter. 

The pictures may be used with an 
instructor’s manual, or the complete 
text may also be projected preceding 
each picture or on the film itself. A 
| third type of filmstrip is the sound 
| filmstrip which is co-ordinated with 
}a record, 
| Slides as well as filmstrips are used 
| in training work. Both use the same 
type projectors, small and compact, 
easy to operate. Slides and filmstrips 








lon a wide variety of subjects are} 


| available at low cost. 

Two new devices developed by the 
Society for Visual Education are a 
three dimension filmstrip and slide 
projector, and a microfilm reader for 
showing 35 mm film in either a verti- 
cal or horizontal position, 





Post Office 
Regulations 


These Instructions are 
on latest information a 
from the Post Office. 
gest that in any doubt 
you get in touch with 
local post office. 

Packages for men 
country are subject 
ordinary postal regula 
For men overseas, on 
package from any one 
should be sent in an 
week. It is limited to 
pounds, and must not b 
than 42 inches in lengf 
girth combined. SHI 
SPACE IS AT A PRE 
Send no perishable food 
hermetically sealed. 
and the Navy have req 
that October 1st to Noy 
lst be considered the fi 
for! releasing Christmag 
to men overseas. 











Buy for 
Soldiers 


Red Cross Din 
Fly to Fill Shoppin 
Of Men 


What does the Amerié 
viceman stationed in the 
west Pacific battle zone b 
his money? An answer 
had some months ago w 
Cross field directors at Pa 
win, Australia; Port 
New Guinea; and in Ne 
donia undertook several: 
continental buying trips % 

Red Cross Field Directe 
Croes of Port Darwin pione 
plan when he obtained pas 
Army transport plane to 
milé&s to the nearest shopping! 
Word got around on the 
of the projected tour, and 
took off he had a shopping 1 
feet long and $2000 to spen 
inent on this list were case 
shaving brushes, phonogr 
records, lighter fluids and fi 
embroidering needles. % 

Field Director James St 
Port Moresby, had an equal} 
sified list. It included 200 
icas, 2000 candles, chewin 
pipes, knives, thousands 
blades, barber clippers and 
bingo games, and hdrses 
had to compromise on a 
three alarm clocks, as he fe 
two when he went to buy @ 

New Caledonia is a fi 
paradise, and the list wh 
Carney, Red Cross field 
there, took to town was t 
with hand lines, sinkers, 
lures, and hooks. But he 
bidden to purchase medi 
flat irons, photo supplies, 
pair of cameo earring for 
lain’s wife. 

One of the principal tro 
such a shopping tour, accom 
Red Cross representatives, 
great distances, but the fact 
many items are strictly 
As a result, Army nurses fare 
badly. Their requests rank 
stockings, pajamas, and suné 
inine clothing. Without 
ration books these simply 
obtainable. 


Women Drivers 5 > 
Huge Army Truc 


FORT DEVENS, Mass.—O 
a time only men drove true 
that was long ago—in fact, ’9 
before the war. Nowadays 
huge 10-wheeled Army truck 
680 miles of country from 
Fort Devens is a daily rou 
four women drivers who ar 
this week in a big convoy. 

The women are tiny—twoe 
weigh scarcely 100 pounds @ 
they’re tough. Two of th 
18-year-old sons who are ¢ 
same work. The women 
work and they are proud 
contribution to the war efif¢ 

Mrs, Elsie Bryan of Tra 
Mich., expresses the senti 
chauffeurettes when she 
her job as “a cinch.” “The 
they are, the easier they 
drive,” she explained. She 
job to be near her son, 
for the same firm. 

The four are among 30 
hired by a Detroit firm 
shortage of men driver 
acute, ; 





